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The Powers Unseen 


Far below decks, deep down where the giant engines 
thrill and throb,—there lies the ship’s propelling power. 
A mighty hidden force! 


Similarly,—the powers that make for strength and stur- 
diness in a good tire, lie within. Rubber, fabric, chemicals, 
minerals,—these are but the ‘‘evidence of things unseen.’’ 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is a blend of mingled ‘‘inner’’ forces, 
each driving toward a common objective,—the sum total 
of tire strength. Ruggedness combined with resilience,— 
sturdiness combined with sprightliness. 


For this reason, the ‘Royal Cord’ offers resistance without 
dead weightiness,—it gives flexibility without flimsiness. 
Built like a modern battleship,—for both fight and speed. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is a good tire by the right of might,— 
of creation,—of originality. It is built from the inside out 
to give wear and service,—to resist hard usage,—and to save 
the owner’s money in gas, oil and needless depreciation. 


* * * 


For passenger and light delivery 
cars—‘Royal Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 
‘Usco’ and ‘Plain’. Also tires for 
motor trucks, cycles and airplanes. 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ 


‘Royal Cord’ 


one of the five 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND 


COMMENT 





ne 


Do you ever take time to watch an expert at his job? 
If not, you cannot imagine the thrills you can thus 
enjoy. In New York there is a foreign exchange banker 
who has the reputation of being the best figurer in the 

world. I have often watched him mak- 


WE ALL ing lightning calculations for transac- 
ADMIRE tions covering millions of dollars, and 
SKILL 


the rapidity with which he can work out 
the most complicated sums in arithmetic 
almost makes one’s head swim. I know 
a bootblack whom it is a delight to watch as he shines 
shoes; he puts into his job as much skill and derives 
from it as much joy as any artist or sculptor or writer 
derives from his work. The barber who shaves me is 
such a master-craftsman that it is a sheer joy to put 
oneself under his touch. I know a proofreader who is 
pained and mortified if he is caught passing a typo- 
graphical error. 

If you ever have the opportunity, watch the little 
nippers at coal mines picking slate from the coal as it 
trickles down a chute to the waiting car; their quick- 
ness of eye and deftness of fingers will give you a pleas- 
ant thrill. One delicatessen storekeeper that I know 
prides himself on being able to cut off one pound or two 
pounds of cheese without ever varying more than an 
ounce; it is a delight to watch him ply his vocation. 
There is as much joy to be got out of watching a highly- 
skilled bricklayer or riveter or typist or mechanic or 
window dresser or hat trimmer or parcel wrapper at 
work as you can obtain from nine-tenths of the $2 
shows running in New York or Chicago or Boston or 
San Francisco. There is something in exhibitions of 
dexterity that excites our intense admiration. 

If you should ever be tempted to fancy that you 
are a very smart and clever person, just remember that 
every second person you meet can do something infi- 
nitely better than you could do it. You haven’t very 


much of a monopoly of the world’s wisdom or skill. 
* * * 


Wilson is broadening. He has learned something from European 
Premiers about the necessity for leading. His forte—or weakness— 
had been driving. 

* * * 

“The man who thinks an economic wall can be built around 

America lacks knowledge.” —H. P. Davison. 


August 9, 1919 


America can boast of having “the largest in the world” 
in many fields, but its largest banking institution is a 
dwarf in comparison with the leading bank in England, 
the London Joint City and Midland. This gigantic insti- 
tution has deposits of almost a billion dol- 
lars more than any bank here. It is very 


HEAD OF é ie gh 

WORLD'S largely the creation of Sir Edward H. Hol- 
LARGEST den, its chairman, whose death has just oc- 
BANK 


curred. Sir Edward was almost as well 
known here as in Europe. His last visit to this country 
was for the purpose of arranging the flotation of the 
$500,000,000 Anglo-French loan, the first war flotation 
here and also the biggest ever attempted up to that time. 
Sir Edward was a fighter. Nothing but undisputed lead- 
ership satisfied him. Other banking groups sought by 
amalgamations and other measures to outdistance his 
institution, but he never failed to show them a pair of 
heels. One of the ablest bankers in America once re- 
marked to me that after an hour’s talk with Sir Edward 
Holden, he felt like a child in the kindergarten class. Sir 
Edward had strong convictions and feared no one. In 
certain respects he reminded one of the original J. P. 
Morgan. 

It will do no harm to reveal at this date that there was 
no little difference of opinion, friction even, over the 
floating of the Anglo-French loan here. The British 
banker realized that ‘the offering was so large that it 
called for the co-operation of all financial groups and 
factions here,-and when he found that-J. P. Morgan & 
Company were inclined to dominate the negotiations to 
the. exclusion of many other financial interests, Sir 
Edward spoke out. A crisis was at one time threatened. 
Sir Edward, with whom I was on very intimate terms, 
sent for me, made a clean breast of.everything, and next 
morning a sensation was caused by a two-column, front- 
page newspaper story disclosing that a “Chinese Wall” 
was being built about the Anglo-French commission. 
This instantly had the desired effect. The reporters 


- were immediately summoned and told to deny the state- 


ment and, equally hastily, bankers who previously had 
been excluded from the negotiations were. called. into 
council and the crisis was averted. 

Another incident illustrative of Sir Edward Holden’s 
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forceful methods may be disclosed. Mr. Hearst had an- 
nounced that he would fight the proposed loan through 
his newspapers to the last ditch, and whole-page edi- 
torials promptly began to thunder against it. In response 
to a telephone message I went to see Sir Edward—lI was 
then business editor of the New York American. Sir 
Edward frankly stated that he and the other members 
of the commission were perturbed over the Hearst cam- 
paign, and he asked me if I could arrange a conference 
between him and Mr. Hearst, as he wanted to meet the 
powerful publisher face to face and lay certain facts and 
considerations before him. Mr. Hearst readily agreed, 
and after lunch the two had a straightforward, heart- 
to-heart talk lasting three hours. That was in 1916, long 
before America entered the war. I recall that Sir Ed- 
ward emphasized with tremendous earnestness this ar- 
gument: “Do you realize, my dear Mr. Hearst, that 
there is only one thing lying between you and blood- 
thirsty Germany, only one thing protecting you, the Brit- 
ish navy?” When the two parted each had a high regard 
for the other’s ability, and the conference, happily, was 


not without result. 
* * * 


Perhaps the payment of living salaries to professors might 
lessen the teaching of Socialistic doctrines. It is not easy for starv- 
ing teachers to feel enthusiasic over the existing order of things. 

* * * 


Bold efforts are being-made to bolster up prices, but 
the opinion is growing in thoughtful circles that the trend 
by and by will be downwards instead of upwards. No 
appreciable fall in wages is looked for within the meas- 
, urable future, so that any drop in prices to 
pre-war levels is not for a moment ex- 


—— To pected. But other influences will operate. 
CREEP It is already plain that Europe will keep 
DOWN 


down her purchases here to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum and will strive with might 
and main to export to this country on a scale never be- 
fore witnessed. Necessity will drive her to do this. In 
time the people of Europe will realize that their salvation 
lies, not in revolutionary uprisings, not in attempts to 
nationalize all sorts of industry, not in forcing up wages 
to fantastic levels, but in hard work, reasonably long 
hours and the practice of economy and thrift. Govern- 
ments, it will dawn upon the public, can distribute only 
what they have first collected from the pockets of the 
people themselves. 

At home we have greatly expanded our productive ca- 
pacity. Instead of a scarcity of production, the time will 
come when surpluses will be rolled up. When that day 
comes the efforts of profiteers and other schemers will 
falltothe ground. When the supply exceeds the demand, 
the inevitable will happen: a decline in prices. No gen- 
eral decline is looked for, however. The building boom, 
for example, is calculated to keep up quotations for 
building materials and also the wages of workers in 
building industries. 

But when the world gets into its stride in the pro- 


duction of woolen and cotton goods, shoes, sugar, coffee, 
automobiles, furniture, cereals and other staple products, 
it is likely that dizzy prices will not be obtainable. That 
we are entering a business°boom is beyond dispute. 
But exorbitant prices are not absolutely necessary to the 
maintenance of busy times. Indeed, the people as a 
whole would probably be better off were there to be a 
gradual, moderate recession from present levels. In- 
cidentally, the money market would be better able to 
cope with a boom based on temperate prices than one 
based on war-time quotations. And it is not entirely 
certain that we will not: be compelled to pay a little 


more attention to the money market by and by. 
~ . 7 


Money, like salt, is necessary, but an overdose ts harmful. 
* * * 


Hard knocks keep us from becoming flabby morally as well 

as physically. 
* * + 

The packers are very much the same sort of fellows as 
ourselves, except that most of them have worked harder 
and know more than we do. I know them fairly well and 
have delved into their careers. Take Thomas E. Wilson. 
I do not believe that Rockefeller or Ford 
or Woolworth or Schwab or Vanderlip 


PACKERS - ‘ 
DONT ALL Worked harder than he has toiled ever since 
WEAR the first day he went to the stockyards as 
HORNS 


a $25 a week clerk. For more than a dozen 
years he never had a day’s vacation and 
rarely remained away from the works even on Sundays. 
He has as fine a face, as likable a disposition and as fine 
a reputation as any preacher or professor could desire. 
His success has been won entirely by his own incessant 
efforts. I do not believe that he is a cheat, a thief, or any 
other brand of villain such as the packers are sometimes 
represented to be. 

J. Ogden Armour inherited his gigantic business. yet 
instead of adopting the indolent life open to a rich man’s 
son, he buckled down to business, worked as hard as any 
salaried employee, didn’t fool away his vitality on friv- 
olity, but kept his mind intelligently on his work and 
fitted himself to shoulder the tremendous responsibilities 
which devolved upon him on his father’s death. I had 
imagined, before I met him, that he was a very proud, 
exclusive sort of gentleman. Instead, I discovered that 
he is essentially democratic, that his closest friends are 
not Society ornaments, but the men who are associated 
with him in running the business. Also, his ability is 
much beyond mediocre. I recall one remark which made 
an impression upon me. He was discussing some of the 
terrible allegations made against the packers and the 
words he used were, “There would have been no excuse 
whatever had I done anything dishonest, for I certainly 
didn’t need to do it. IT had more money than I could pos- 
sibly spend.” What has been interpreted as pride on the 
part of Mr. Armour is in reality his modesty, his aversion 
from decorating oratorical platforms or in any other way 
posing in the limelight. 
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Herald-Examiner, Chicago 
A BUMPER CROP 
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NO “SHADOW BOXING” 
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Herald-Examiner, Chicago 
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I do not know Louis Swift, the head of Swift & Com- 
pany, so intimately, but he appears to me to be a capable, 
hard-working, decent business man. From all accounts 
young Edward Morris is already a master of the packing 


business and, moreover, 4 cleancut, law-abiding young, 


citizen. 

I do believe, however, that the packers of late years 
have become unwisely ambitious. That the packing in- 
dustry is conducted with extraordinary efficiency and 
economy cannot be disputed: by any one who has taken 
the trouble to analyze the facts impartially. Yet it is 
doubtful whether they have been well advised in enter- 
ing the grocery, the fruit, the vegetable, the egg and 
other industries not directly part of their primary busi- 
ness. Had they looked far enough ahead and taken into 
account the temper and temperament of the American 
people, I think they would have foreseen that the time 
would come when there would be revolt against the 
wielding of so much power by any little group of private 
citizens, no matter how honestly and economically the 
business was conducted. Either the ruthless breaking 
up of such a power or the taking over of the whole busi- 
ness by the Government would have been foreseen as 
almost inevitable. 

Tom Wilson therefore has done well to dispose of the 
non-packing adjuncts of his business to a large whole- 
sale grocery firm. Sucha step may entail a loss of dollars 
and cents, but it is likely to prove profitable from the 
larger, long-range viewpoint. 


* * * 
Daylight isn’t saved if you waste it. 
* * * 


Soldiers, don’t drop your insurance policies if you can beg, bor- 
row or earn the wherewithal to maintain premium payments. 
ok k *K 


The vice-president of a large industrial company under- 
took the novel mission of becoming a workman and serv- 
ing in the ranks of different big plants for several months 
for the sole purpose of learning authentically just what 
the current sentiment is among labor. He 
took jobs which enabled him to rub shoul- 

EXECUTIVE ders not only with native born American 

TURNS : . ’ 

WORKMAN WOrkmen, but, having a knowledge of 
Italian and a smattering of one or two 
other languages, he was able to get close 

to foreign-born workers in two or three huge concerns. 

His company wanted the net truth. 

Here are a few of the things he has discovered: Bol- 
shevistie sentiments are rare; it is because the small 
percentage of Bolshevists make a lot of noise that the 
impression has become general that these revolutionary 
ideas are widely prevalent. The conversation among 
labor today is very rarely on the subject of wages; gen- 
erally speaking, wages are regarded as being tolerably 
satisfactory. A great many of the more enlightened 
workers, however, have become infected with the am- 
bition to become more than mere “hands;” they aspire. 
to some voice in the governing of conditions affecting 


themselves and, in many cases, toa say in matters hereto- 
fore regarded as pertaining solely to the management. 
There is growing feeling that the gap between manage- 
ment and men, between ownership and employees, be- 
tween capital and labor, must be distinctly lessened, that 
there must be more counciling with the workers—more 
democratization of industry, in short. 

The executive-workman’s conclusion is that the whole 
problem can be handled smoothly if corporation heads 
are wise enough to realize the trend and to shape their 
course in conformity therewith. 

* * * 


You have no idea how big the other fellow’s troubles are. 
x * * 
It’s all right to aspire to control others, but have you begun 
with Number One? 
* eos 
Well, Henry Ford’s presidential boom has been punc- 
tured. His exhibitons of ignorance painfully recall the 
recent sorry exhibition given in the ring by Jess Willard. 
Even more lamentable than Mr. Ford’s amazing ignor- 
ance is his pride about it. He pities and pa- 
tronizes those who have taken trouble to 
pw learn something about the history of man- 
MEN kind. One fatal consequence of Mr. Ford’s 
IGNORANT? scorn of knowledge has been the develop- 
ment in his head of halucinations concern- 
ing his own power. He really believed that all that was 
necessary to end the Europoean war was for him to take 
a ship to Europe and hold up his hand for the fighters 
to stop. Doubtless he imagined, too, that he could quash 
recruiting in this country and induce the American peo- 
ple to “sink the whole navy” by letting them know that 
he favored such a course. Since Mr. Ford has such con- 
tempt for knowledge, shouldn’t he have been the last 
person in the land to come forth as an educator? The 
truth manifestly is that Henry has allowed his leg to be 
pulled and his purse to be tapped by “advisors” who 
knew how-to tickle his inordinaté vanity. One point 
ought to be cleaned up, namely, who overruled the dis- 
trict board’s decision that young Ford should be 
drafted? 

Theodore Roosevelt has been quoted as having said 
that he was astounded to discover the extraordinary 
ignorance of most business leaders concerning anything 
and everything outside their particular field. I could 
name a few magnates who fit this description, yet my 
experience is that the majority of our foremost men of 
affairs possess a remarkable amount of knowledge, par- 
ticularly of history and of the make-up of the human 
species. Only a few weeks ago one of America’s most 
prominent business men was offered the presidency of 
one of our famous universities—and he could have filled 
the position creditably. I confess that after talking to 
brainy business men I marvel at their wisdom and their 
wide variety of knowledge—and, incidentally, feel very 
much as Mr. Ford must have felt on the witness stand. 
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Does courtesy pay? Ask George F. Conroy, Erie Rail- 
road conductor. He has just been left $15,000 by a 
wealthy business man who was a regular commuter on 
Conroy’s train. This conductor summed up his whole 
philosophy of work and life in the simple 
sentence, “I like to treat people the way I 


—" would like to be treated.” The good fortune 
COURTESY which has befallen Conroy ought to be 


made known throughout the length and 

breadth of the land. Politeness oils the 
machinery of life. It makes things move more smoothly 
and pleasantly for every one. And, like mercy, it blesses 
him who gives as well as those who receive. It therefore 
costs less than nothing. 
It is one of the best in- 
vestments in the world, 
an investment that pays 
dividends more valuable 
than money. 

I am an Erie commuter 
and I am doubly glad that 
this money came to one 
of the road’s employees, 
for the majority of them 
are courteous, consider- 
ate and gentlemanly, al- 
ways ready to go out of 
their way to be helpful. 
How well the Erie em- 
ployees are regarded by 
those who know them 
illustrated once 
when the foreman of a 
squad of track men was 
discharged. The injustice 
of the action taken first 
came to the ears of one 
or two persons of standing, and the Erie management 
was soon being bombarded with requests that the man’s 
case be investigated with a view to having him reinstated 
if it proved true that his dismissal was based on an er- 
roneous report. The executive in charge could not un- 
derstand why so much hubbub was being raised. He did 
not know, apparently, the esteem in which the average 
Erie employee is held by the public. To the executive’s 
credit, he probed the matter, found an injustice had been 


done, and restored the man to his job. 
* * * 


Was 


Well, prohibition has not smashed the Republic to smithereens, 
has it? It improves on acquaintance. 





GEORGE F. CONROY 


A merchant cannot sell to you for five cents what costs 
him six cents. Neither can a street railway company 
keep on giving you for five cents a ride which is costing 
more than five cents. This, in plain language, is the sit- 
uation existing today in many communities. 
If it is established beyond question that a 


WE MUST , 

PAY FOR five cents’ fare will not enable a company to 
WHAT sii eel: weld wine esi 
WE GET make ends meet, then no amount of opposi- 


tion can stave off, permanently, a higher 

fare. Of course, companies can be driven 
into bankruptcy. But that will not effect a cure; indeed, 
the chances are that the trouble will be thereby aggrav- 
ated seriously. 

A great deal of the ill- 
will we feel toward 
traction companies has 
been amply earned by 
past misdeeds. This is 
particularly true in New 
York. Not a few New 
York fortunes were 
ill - gotten 
gains from manipulation 
of franchises, traction 
companies and traction 
stocks. Flagrant over- 
capitalization 
dulged in. Even so, how- 
ever, the raking up of 
old sores will not remedy 
matters as they stand to- 
day. If it now costs 
more than a nickel to 
supply us with a ride on 
a street car we might as 
well make up our minds 
. that sooner or later we 
must pay more than a nickel. In the final analysis we 


founded on 


was in- 


must always pay for what we get. 

The graduated fare, or zone system, works well in 
foreign cities and might be adopted advantageously in 
certain large cities of this country, so that those who 
ride long distances pay a correspondingly larger amount. 
Another economy which might be effected is the intro- 
duction of the European plan of stopping cars only at 
certain points, not at every block. This entails no great 
hardship upon anyone and effects a distinct saving both 


in the running time of the cars and in cost of operation. 
Xk * * ; 


Order your coal. 


Our next issue will contain a critical analysis of the Cuba Cane Sugar deal, 


which involves many millions of dollars and financiers of national importance 


























ing installed in plants in different parts of 

the country, and leading trade journals are 
devoting much space to explaining the system to 
their industries. 

The chief difficulty has been to obtain the serv- 
ices of John Leitch, or men trained by him, to in- 
stall the system, so overwhelming have been the 
demands upon him. An association consisting of 
heads of companies which are operating under In- 
dustrial Democracy has now been formed to co- 
operate with Mr. Leitch in extending the move- 
ment, and offices have been opened, under the 
direction of Mr. Leitch, at 512 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

It is planned to train executives of companies 
desirous of inaugurating the plan. These execu- 
tives, usually two from each plant, will come to 
New York twice a month or so, and will receive 
personal instruction from Mr. Leitch. They will 
also be taken to visit Industrial Democracy plants, 
where they will have the privilege of watching the 
system at work. Attendance at sessions of Sen- 
‘ates and Houses of Representatives will be ar- 
ranged as part of the course of practical instruc- 
tion. 

Whatever assistance may be found necessary in 
the launching of the plan at a new plant will be 
given either by Mr. Leitch or one of his trained 
associates. , 

In this way the manufacturers and others who 
know from experience the value of Industrial 
Democracy figure that it will be possible to extend 
the plan on a fairly large scale even at the start 
and to expand its operation very widely by and 


T HE Leitch Industrial Democracy plan is be- 


As an indication of how efficacious Industrial 
Democracy is in preventing strikes and other labor 
troubles, the employees of one plant where it is in 
use recently passed a resolution, at the time almost 
every factory in the locality was closed down 
through strikes, declaring that they had no griev- 
ances whatsoever and recording their deep ap- 
preciation of the absolutely fair and square work- 
ing conditions existing in every department of 
their establishment. 


What Dr. Crane Says 


Dr. Frank Crane, whose daily editorials in two 
score leading newspapers throughout the country 
are so keenly read by millions, devoted a recent 
editorial to “Industrial Democracy.” He said: 

“Nothing causes more unmixed joy than to run 
across a man with an Idea. 

“It makes little difference whether it is an 
Idea for mending clocks or forming a League 
of Nations. 

“The only Big Things in this world that, like 
Katisha’s shoulder-blade, are worth coming miles 
to see are Thoughts. 

“For Ideas are taller than skyscrapers, wider 
than seas, deeper than oil wells and livelier than 
fleas. Also better breeders than rabbits. Also 
more nourishing than bread and more stimulating 
than booze. 

“John Leitch is one of these men with an 
Idea. 

“Of course, he never discovered it. All great 
Ideas are in the air, soto speak. Their real mother 
is the Zeitgeist. 

“But some man comes along, grabs the Idea, 
brands it, harnesses it and shows everybody how 
to drive it. And to him we pay tribute. 

“Such a man is John Leitch. 

“He has written a book that tells all about 
his Idea. It is called ‘Man to Man,’ and is an 
exposition of Industrial Democracy. 

“Like every brilliant conception it is simply 
the application of common sense to a problem 
that has been all messed up by passion, preju- 
dice and crazy theory. 

“It is this : If your Capital and Labor will drop 
their fool Class talk, realize that they’re both milk- 
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WILL SPREAD INDUSTRIAL 


Presidents Form an Association 
—Leitch Opens Training 
Organization in New York 


ing the same cow, get together, quit fighting and 
talk things over, they will have no more quarrel. 

“Leitch’s book gives facts, not isms. He tells 
how forty corporations took up a plan he origi- 
nated ten years ago, and called ‘Industrial De- 
mocracy,’ and what happened. 

“They didn’t overturn the government nor 
liberate the masses. They did a lot better. 
They got along. 

“B. C. Forbes, who knows what’s what in 
business, is strongly in favor of the Idea. He 
says: 

“ ‘Briefly, Industrial Democracy is based on 
our national form of government. There is set 
up in each large organization a President, a 
Cabinet, a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. The Representatives consist wholly of the 
workers themselves and are elected, by secret 
ballot, by their co-workers. Before any action 
relating to hours, wages, piece-work rates, 
health, production, or, in short, anything what- 
soever affecting the workers, can be adopted it 
must first come before the workers and receive 
their approval.’ 

“President Wilson indorses the theory. He de- 
clares that our Industrial World has gone as far 
as it can on the old road. It has turned out a 
blind alley. It is no thoroughfare to real prosper- 
ity. We must find another, leading in another 
direction, to general co-operation and partnership, 
based upon a real community of interest.” 


Another Plant Goes Democratic 


Leitch’s book shows why the present antagon- 
ism between Captial and Labor must be removed. 
He emphasizes the fact that “human hearts are 
just the same behind a worker’s shirt or behind a 
boiled white front; that the day laborer has 
human joys and sorrows, ambitions and aspira- 
tions, just the same as the millionaire.” 

The Washington Post prints a dispatch from 
Dansville, Va., headed “Give 5,000 Workers 
Share in Profits—Dansville-Cotton Mills Form 
Industrial Democracy.” The dispatch reads: 

“Danville, Va., July 14.—Industrial Democracy 
went into effect today at the great cotton mill of 
the Dan River and Riverside Company here where 
more than 5,000 men and women work. This new 
policy which gives every worker an interest in 
the conduct of the plant means that where econo- 
mies can be made and production increased, the 
saving will be divided equally between the stock- 
holders and mill workers. 

“A keen campaign preceded the organization 
of the house, Clifton J. Parrott, a loomfixer, being 
elected speaker. There are 117 members, one 
representative for every 40 workers in each differ- 
ent department, elected by the operatives. The 
senate is composed of 59 members, foremen and 
overseers, who assume office by virtue of their 
position. The cabinet of eight members is made 
up of the mill executives, H. R. Fitzgerald, pre- 
siding. The president of the senate is L. H. 
Rushworth, and the vice-president is H. C. Morse, 
a cloth designer. 

“Meetings will be held every week in two large 
halls on the top floor of the mill and the members 
will be paid while they are in deliberation. The 
senate will meet in the evening in order not to be 
hurried. After organization, both branches met 
in session and the presiding cabinet officer ap- 
peared before a joint assembly and delivered a 
message. Legislation already proposed includes 
the resumption of the fortnightly pay roll and the 
building of a Y. M. C. A. for the Riverside divi- 
sion of mills. 






DEMOCRACY 


“Dividends will be paid every 30 days and will 
be based upon the economies and increased pro- 
duction. The new method is expected to diminish 
the heavy labor turnover in the local mills. The 
four governing factors of Industrial Democracy 
are justice, co-operation, economy and energy, to 
which 95 per cent. of the mill workers have already 
subscribed. The new policy is based on John 
Leitch’s theory put into practice in many large 
mills and factories with successful results.” 


Bishop Sees It Coming 


The Right Rev. Charles David Williams, Epis- 
copal Bishop of Michigan, preaching in Grace 
Church, New York, said: 

“We have gone through all the stages of owner 
and slave, lord and serf, employer and employee. 
The next step is a co-partnership consisting of 
employer, employee and the public, the public 
coming in to regulate both and see that justice is 
done to all and that the ultimate consumer does 
not suffer. 

“Democracy’s fundamental creed is confidence 
in the innermost worth of the undermost man. We 
have got to have that belief if we are going to dis- 
charge our duty in the new day which is upon us. 
Christ had that vision. The whole Gospel is based 
upon it, and if the Episcopal Church is going to be 
true to itself it will not falter now. In the demo- 
cratization of labor and the League of Nations I 
see the greatest hope for the future, and it is the 
duty of the Church to be allied with every cause 
which makes for humanity’s betterment. 

“If Bolshevism comes to the United States— 
and I don’t believe it will—it will not be through 
the I. W. W. or any other of the organizations of 
that class, but because of the repressions of the 
reactionaries who are not wise enough to recognize 
present tendencies and adapt themselves to them.” 


“The New Republic” Says: 


“The New Republic” devotes more than two 
pages of its July 16 issue to a discussion of 
Leitch’s Industrial Democracy, starting off 
with this sentence: “ ‘Man to Man’ is probably 
the most widely read business book of recent 
years.” While the advantages of the plan are 
noted, the objection is raised that it does not 
go far enough, that it does not bring on the 
millennium industrially. If Leitch had at- 
tempted, at this stage of our economic prog- 
ress, to bring forward a plan embodying all 
the idealistic theories advocated by scholars 
and sheer dreamers, he would have accom- 
plished nothing more than the arm-chair theo- 
rizers, for his ideas would not have been ac- 
cepted by a single industrial plant in the land. 
Has any of Leitch’s scholarly critics accom- 
plished one-tenth as much as he has accom- 
plished in actually bringing employers and 
employed together on a friendly, profitable, 
workable basis? Practical business men, who 
have to deal with merchandise and machines 
and materials and horny-handed workers, are 
rather tired of the outpourings of parlor gen- 
iuses who can theorize beautifully till the cows 
come home but who would have to have a 
guide to conduct them through a factory. 
Business men want, not mere theories, but 
actualities, things that will work in this work- 
aday world. Leitch’s Industrial Democracy 
plan works. It satisfies both workers and em- 
ployers.' It is too bad that it doesn’t satisfy 
also the scholars who demand the millennium 
all at once. , ; 


Another special article, by the editor of Forbes 
Magazine, describing the experiences of one In- 
dustrial Democracy employer, and the comments 
of employers on the system as they find it will be 
printed in an early issue. 
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N. Y. COMMERCE CHAMBER TO TEST BOYS 


DUCATORS have long been aware that 
EK American business men are not satisfied 

with the commercial education of our 
public and private schools. 

It is an admitted fact that the standard of 
accuracy on the common fundamentals taught 
in every school in the country is low. An in- 
vestigation of the Committee on Commercial 
Education of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce two years ago pointed out this defect 
very sharply. 

Such ordinary matters as deducting three 
per cent. discount are apparently a sealed mys- 
tery to many high school grad- 
uates. Tests last year in eighteen | 
high schools developed the fact 
that percentage is taught in few 
high school courses. 

A certificate of graduation from 
a good commercial high school 
ought to be a safe basis for em- 
ploying any clerk as a beginner, 
but it is well known that many in- 
competents get certificates of 
graduation, along with others who 
are indeed worthy of our schools. 
The National Ability Tests last 
year showed that the average of 
the graduates is very high in New 
York, but the lower third is not 
acceptable to business men, though 
all get’ graduation certificates 
alike. ‘ 

Educators have responded to 
such criticisms that if the business 
men would set up the standards 
they wished to require in giving 
out jobs, which are the real prizes 
toward which all commercial edu- 
cation tends, they would earnestly 
and loyally strive to meet those 
standards. They have found fault 
with the business world for mere- 
ly making disagreeable criticisms 
without offering any practical, con- 
structive help to remedy the situ- 
ation. 

So the New York Chamber of 
Commerce has at last taken a step 
of vital importance to this coun- 
try—it has established regular ex- 
aminations for junior and senior 
clerks, with a rather broad range 
of subjects, and _ consjderable 
choice. A. Barton Hepburn, a for- 
mer president of the Chamber, has 
given securities of an approximate 
value of $200,000, yielding about 
$8,600 income annually, which may 
be used to maintain the examina- 
tions. This will be a working fund, 
and in the course of time the fees 
that will be charged should make 
possible an enormous enlargement 
of the work. 


Need of American Clerks 


Mr. Hepburn sees the great need today for 
clerks familiar with foreign languages. It is 
clear that as a result of the Great War Ameri- 
can foreign commerce is due for an immense 
expansion. At present the foreign business 
that does exist is carried on largely by for- 
eigners. During the war we saw what it 
meant to have our business in the hands of 
Germans when the German nation became our 
enemy. We realized as never before that we 
were handicapped by having our foreign com- 
merce carried in foreign ships, even when 
these were the ships of our allies. So we have 
set out to build our own merchant fleet. It is 


Gift of $200,000 from A. Barton 
Hepburn Starts Novel 
Plan for Business 


By SHERWIN CODY 
Of Forbes Editorial Staff 


equally important that we should build our 
own personnel for foreign business. So a 
speaking knowledge of one foreign language 
is to be required for the “Junior Credential” 
and of two foreign languages for the “Senior 
Credential.” 





A. BARTON HEPBURN 
Former president of the Chase National Bank of New York (now Chairman of 
the Board of Directors) and a former president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, whose far-reaching interest in commercial education has led him 
to give $200,000 to endow examinations on commercial education established by 
the N. Y. Chamber of Commerce. 


For the past twenty-five years the London 
Chamber of Commerce has been conducting 
examinations of this sort, which are now taken 
by thousands every year. They are given in 
more than two hundred and fifty centers scat- 
tered over the British empire, and beyond a 
question have had a strongly stimulating re- 
action on British commercial schools. The 
fees are said to pay all the expenses. 

The examinations given are of the old- 
fashioned type, quite uninfluenced by the new 
methods of American psychological tests; but. 
they are practical, common sense, and not at 
all difficult to any one who can really perform 
the work desired by business men. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce ex- 


aminations will be open to comers from all 
parts of the country, and so may be regarded 
as a national undertaking. There is appar- 
ently no reason why the lead of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce should not be fol- 
lowed by Chambers. of Commerce all over the 
country. By co-operation with the New York 
chamber they might give the same tests, as the 
London Chamber of Commerce has its centers 
all over the British empire. This is the possi- 
bility. For the present, at any rate, the New 
York Chamber of Commerce examinations will ° 
be open to anyone from any part of the coun- 
try who may care to come to New 
York next September to take them. 


Outline of Examination Plan 


The examinations to be given 
Sept. 11-25, which will be prepared 
by specialists on the various sub- 
jects, will be in charge of Dr. R. C. 
McCrea, Professor of Economics 
in the School of Business of Colum- 
bia University. 

There will be a qualifying test 
on English and arithmetic. 

Junior credentials require an ele- 
mentary conversational knowledge 
of one foreign language, and Senior 
credentials: call for two modern 
foreign languages (choice of 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch, Russian, or Portuguese). 

To emphasize Spanish, a prize of 
$50 is offered for the best Junior 
examination, including Spanish, 
and $100 for the best Senior ex- 
amination including Spanish. 

Required subjects for the Junior 
credentials are English, arithmetic, 
handwriting and commercial geog- 
raphy, either algebra or geometry, 
and any two of the following sub- 
jects: commercial history of the 
United States, commercial law, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, modern 
business forms and procedure. 

Required subjects for the Senior 
credential are English, handwrit- 
ing, arithmetic (commercial), com- 
mercial geography, business or- 
ganization and administration, eco- 
nomics, elementary accounting, 
and any two of the following sub- 
jects: Money and banking, eco- 
nomic history of the United States, 
business law, international banking 
and foreign exchange, investment 
finance, insurance, railroad trans- 
portation, business methods in for- 
eign trade, marketing methods in 
domestic trade. 

Examinations have been sched- 
uled for a series of evenings. 


Comments 


Stated in a nutshell, these seem to be rather 
stiff commercial high school graduation ex- 
aminations for the Junior credential, with the 
addition of university courses or practical ex- 
perience in business finance and marketing for 
the Senior credential. It is said the passing 
grade will be 75 per cent. As a member of 
the Committee on Commercial Education says: 
“We are going to be dead sure that young peo- 
ple who pass even the Junior examinations 
will be acceptable to business men. High 
school graduation is not uniformly acceptable, 
as we know that for one reason or another 
many graduates do not reach a reasonable 


(Continued on page 1240) 
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INITIATIVE KEYNOTE OF HIS SUCCESS 


HE formula for success in business is 

l very simple: Be observant. See some 

human need. Then set about satisfying 
that need. People are always willing to pay 
those who can lighten their loads, increase 
their comforts or enable them to make money 
easier. Initiative is the beginning, the basis of 
most successes.” 

The speaker ought to know. Inspired by the 
spirit of initiative, he took three words and 
made them worth half a million dollars in 
three munths. Inspired by initiative, he con- 
ceived and formed an export and import enter- 
prise which quickly became favorably known 
in the principal trade marts of the world, pro- 
claimed him a business generalissimo and en- 
abled his concern to do more than any other 
ever formed to conquer foreign trade for 
American merchandise in a similar length of 
time. 

Inspired by initiative, he created a steamship 
line which reaped a rich harvest all through 
the war, and is still growing. Inspired by in- 
itiative, he organized a marine insurance com- 
pany—and again unparalleled success was the 
net result in a year or two. Once more, in- 
spired by initiative, he founded a financial in- 
stitution to further foreign trade, and within 
a year he could have sold out at a profit repre- 
senting a good-sized fortune. 


A Business Romance 


Five years ago little known, this man of in- 
itiative, having scarcely reached middle age, 
is today one of the greatest merchandise ex- 
porters of the ‘United States, his companies 
and branches and agencies being located in 
every corner of the civilized world. He be- 
came the mainstay of the Allies—thanks to his 
unique initiative—in supplying them early in 
the war with motor transportation, shipping to 
England alone 17,772 American trucks; he is 
one of the most formidable figures in Amer- 
ica’s new but extremely important industries, 
marine insurance, an indispensable adjunct of 
America’s rebirth as a maritime nation, being 
chairman of the board and stockholder of a 
marine insurance company which bought the 
famous Delmonico building at the junction of 
William, Beaver and South William streets, in 
New York, only a stone’s throw from the New 
York Stock Exchange, J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, the National City Bank and other finan- 
cial landmarks; he is a ship owner of real mo- 
ment in building up our foreign commerce; his 
parent company has erected its own building, 
for its exclusive use, on lower Broadway, New 
York; and other affiliated companies own or 
fill imposing structures in England, Scotland, 
France, Spain, Italy, South Africa, China, 
Japan, Latin Amerjca and Canada. 

America’s annals contain no romance of 
commerce equal to this. It is an epic of in- 
dustry, an epic of initiative. John D. Rocke- 
feller took a third of a century to cover the 
earth with only one commodity. Henry Ford, 
also confining himself to one product, has been 
in the national and international field for nearly 


Business Generalissimo at Forty- 
Four—George A. Gaston’s 
Remarkable Career 


By B. C. FORBES 


Reprinted, by Permission, from American Magazine 
two decades. Frank W. Woolworth concen- 
trated on five-and-ten-cent stores for almost 
half a century. George A. Gaston, whose 
achievements we are now considering, has done 
all his big things within the space of five years, 
and has done them, not in one field, but in 
several. 

Notwithstanding his many phenomenal 
achievements, Mr. Gaston is still comparatively 
little known by the public. In a vague sort of 
way, when they have seen the name Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., they may have 





GEORGE A. GASTON 


This photograph shows in action George A. Gaston, head 
of Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, perhaps the greatest 
exporting and importing house in the United States. 
This article tells also of other world-wide enterprises 
founded through Mr. Gaston’s initiative. 


agcuessed that there was a man at the head of 
the company called Gaston. But he never 
caught the public’s eye or the public’s fancy. 
He has not once stepped on a platform and 
addressed a great public gathering. The so- 
ciety columns record no Gaston yacht parties, 
or opera parties, or. other frivolities. The 
newspapers never chronicle spectacular stock 
market operations or plungings by him. The 
truth is that Gaston is as modest as he is in- 
dustrious. He attends strictly to his knitting: 
“Think and work” is his three-word maxim. 
When duty calls he thinks nothing of spend- 
ing two or three months in icy Russia, or of 
hastening to Europe, dividing busy weeks be- 
tween the devastated regions of France and the 
provinces of England, where his concern has 
large warehouses. When not flying from. one 
quarter of the globe to another, his office sees 
him every night until after six; he takes home 


a bulging portfolio, and continues active un- 
til midnight, and is back at his desk early the 
following morning with enough decisions and 
instructions and work to keep his secretarial 
and other force fully employed. Occasionally, 
may I dare add, Mrs. Gaston upsets this pro- 
gram by insisting that he stop his eternal 
thinking and writing and planning, and become 
temporarily a social animal. 

“Initiative,” said Mr. Gaston in reply to my 
questioning, “is foresight harnessed to action. 
An executive must look ahead, study trends, 
foresee coming developments—and then adapt 
his activities to fit into them, to become a part 
of them, to take the fullest advantage of them. 
All progress calls for initiative. When initia- 
tive ceases, a business drags and finally dies. 
The concern that goes ahead fastest and sur- 
est is the one whose directing head has his eyes 
and his mind on the future. He must plan; 
others can execute. His central, guiding, dom- 
inating thought must always be: How can 
our organization render a service that will be 
in demand, how can we make ourselves most 
useful and helpful? What can we do to make 
things easier for others? 


“Business Is Serving” 


“Don’t for a moment misunderstand my 
meaning. When I talk of always striving to 
render service to others, I don’t mean anything 
philanthropic; I mean service that people will 
be willing to pay for. All business, basically, 
is serving. We pay a baker or grocer or a 
trolley company because they do something 
for us, because they supply something we 
need. Therefore, the foundation of all busi- 
ness success consists of ascertaining some 
way in which a human need can be met ef- 
ficiently and as economically as possible. If 
you can devise some method of filling a need 
that has not before been met satisfactorily, 
you have fashioned a key to the door of suc- 
cess. Sometimes you have to go a little fur- 
ther, and help to create the need, or the desire. 

“Civilization is nothing but the flower and 
fruit of initiative. Think of the room there is 
today for initiative! The world is waiting for 
the appearance of a Ford of the aviation indus- 
try, for a man who will bring flying within the 
reach of the people. The whole electric field 
has scarcely begun to be explored and ex- 
ploited; scientists declare that by and by the 
world’s crops canbe multiplied manifold by 
the application of electric energy, derived per- 
haps from the air. A fortune awaits the man 
who can discover a cheap substitute for gaso- 
line. There are a thousand human services 
and aspirations to be met.” 

Mr. Gaston’s whole career exemplifies the 
value of initiative. 

Born of sturdy French and Scotch-Irish par- 
ents in the little town of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
he was blessed with a healthy body and a 
strong, imaginative mind. He early decided 
that he would become a business man. On 
finishing school, he set out with only a modest 
sum of money in his pocket, which he had him- 
self earned, for Cleveland to enter the Western 
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One of the Peerless trucks which were shipped with lightning speed from New 
York to London by Gaston's firm, being landed at Le Havre, France, for the 


Western Front. 


Reserve Law School. He had reasoned that, 
in order to hold his own in the business world, 
it would be a good thing to know law. “I was 
young and strong and willing, and I knew I 
could get some sort of work to do—I wasn’t 
particular what kind it was,” Mr. Gaston ex- 
plained, when asked if it didn’t take courage to 
go to a big city with practically no money, and 
tackle such a program. 

He got work and he got his degree, the 
work at first .consisting of a variety of. odd 
jobs ; then he acted as master in a boys’ school. 
He also made money and achieved consider- 
able fame as an athletic coach at Cleveland 
colleges until he got his degree. To quote the 
words of his room-mate, C. K. Fauver, now 
chief counsel of the Gaston companies: 
“George devoted less time every night to his 
law books than to business books, business pe- 
riodicals and business problems. Law to him 
was only a means to an end. Business was his 
goal.” ; 

In passing let me say that Mr. Gaston is a 
stickler in the matter of always having a 
definite goal in view. “If you have no fixed 
goal,” he once said to me with great earnest- 
ness, “how can you hope to get anywhere? 
You must decide where you want to get—and 
then move heaven and earth to get there. Let 
nothing divert you into side paths. Hew to 
the line, day and night. If you’ come up against 
what looks like a stone wall, start planning 
how to scale it, and if you can’t get over it, 
then work your way under it or round about.” 

Lawyer Gaston’s knowledge of business 
soon won him corporation clients and business 
associations. But merely to be an adviser did 
not appeal to him. He aspired to do things, to 
originate, to create, to strike out. His chance 
soon came. He had become interested in a 
small plant for the manufacture of motor 
vehicles—his bent was toward transportation. 
He believed the small business capable of 
greater development. He went to a concern in 
another town which was manufacturing elec- 
trically-driven vehicles, convinced the manage- 
ment, after a protracted struggle, that the mo- 
tor of the future was to be propelled by gaso- 
line, and induced them to advance the neces- 
sary money. This deal, conceived and carried 
out by twenty-one-year-old George Gaston, 
proved the foundation of what is today one of 
the very largest and most successful automo- 
bile companies in the country. And of course 
he profited by his stroke of initiative and dar- 
ing, and his foresight concerning the place that 
the automobile was to fill in satisfying a broad 
human need. 

His next feat; also the fruit of initiative, 
landed him, though only in his twenties, in the 
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American trucks en route from G. W. 
the British Army’s large 


presidency of a steamship company. His in- 
terest in all forms of transportation had drawn 
him into Lake shipping. Ashtabula, Ohio, was 
an important port for the receipt of ore, and 
it dawned on the alert-eyed Gaston that there 
ought to be a shipyard at that point. He noted 
that whenever a steamer had a mishap it had 
to go to Detroit, or some equally distant point, 
for even minor repairs. With firm determina- 
tion he set before himself a definite goal, 
namely, the building of a shipyard at Ashta- 
bula. 

He was laughed at. The project would en- 
tail the lifting and relaying of quite a stretch 
of the Pennsylvania’s and the Lake Shore’s 
tracks, the building of a bridge and other work, 
costing the city alone $400,000, the moving of 
the river’s channel, expensive deepening opera- 
tions, the realignment of streets, the total op- 
erations necessitating an expenditure of sev- 
eral million dollars. The sanction of the Fed- 
eral Government was necessary. Opposition 
shipbuilding: interests were actively hostile. 
Lawsuits galore were started to quash the 
movement. Yet Gaston never wavered. The 
shipyard was not only built, but was so devel- 
oped that years aftér, when the Government 
and civilization were crying aloud for ships, 
this yard. promptly responded. 

Everything, it seems, Gaston has touched has 
succeeded. Why? Perhaps this explains: 

“Most business failures are the result of dis- 
regarding first principles. Enough care is not 
taken to make sure that there is a need for the 
product or the service to be offered. You know 
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the story of Edison,” continued Mr. Gaston, 
“how -he invented a contrivance that would 
record the votes of the United States Senate 
in a jiffy, proudly took it to Washington con- 
fident of receiving a royal welcome and a fat 
sum of money—and, instead, was coldly told to 
be gone with his contraption; the Senate had 
its own way of conducting its business. That 
taught Edison ever after to make sure he con- 
fined his brain sweat-to inventions that would 
be marketable. Don’t form an ice company to 
sell ice in Lapland. Yet that is about what is 
often attempted. It is essential, always, to 
plan a sensible foundation. There must be 
acute observation. Then horse-sense, judg- 
ment, must be exercised in carrying out your 
plans to fill the niche you have laid out for 
yourself. This calls for knowledge of basic 
business principles. 

“You have often noticed a man step from 
the presidency of one concern,” continued Mr. 
Gaston, “to the presidency of another handling 
an entirely different line ot goods, and prove 
a big success—Earl D. Babst, president of the 
American Sugar Refining Company, was not 





W. Garage, London, to Kempton Park, 
depot outside of London. 


reared in the sugar business; Edward R. Stet- 
tinius was head of a match company. when J. 
P. Morgan & Company made him buyer of bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of war materials for the 
Allies; John D. Ryan probably had scarcely 


ever seen an aeroplane when he was selected as 
chief of the Aircraft Department during the 


war: E. H. Gary was a lawyer when chosen 


as head of the greatest steel corporation in the 


world. But these men all were thoroughly 
grounded in solid business principles. They had 
enough energy and initiative to take up a new 
line and master it. 

“My advice to young men ambitious to win 
their way in business is this: If you aspire to 


become a doctor or a preacher or an architect 


you would spend four or more years at special 
studies to qualify you for your work. Very 
well, apply yourself with equal earnestness 
and concentration to studying how to be a 
business man. Business calls for as much 
study and application and purposefulness as the 
so-called professions. Modern business is es- 
entially a profession, a many-sided profession, 
a profession calling for a wide variety of in- 
formation, for analytical powers, for dynamic 
energy, for diplomacy, and, in its higher 
reaches, for statesmanship. Therefore, get it 
into your head very early that it calls for as 
much effort and study to become a Master of 
Business as it does to become a Master of 
Arts, or a Doctor of Medicine, or a Bachelor 
of Law.” 

By the time he was thirty, Mr. Gaston, un- 
aided by any inherited money, or by influence 
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other than he himself had created, had become 
a man of moderately large affairs. He was 
extensively interested in Great Lakes shipping 
and in shipbuilding. He had automobile inter- 
ests. His counsel was sought by various im- 
portant concerns. And, latterly, he had turned 
his attention to large fields, to Atlantic coast- 
wise shipping. His lodestar pointed toward 
the nation’s business metropolis—New York. 


Supplies Britain with Trucks 


The spirit of initiative, eternally active with- 
in him, next sent him on a tour of investigation 
over almost the whole world. He went to 
search out foreign trade opportunities, to 
found, perhaps, new steamship lines between 
the United States and other lands. In other 
words, he sought to discover human needs that 
were not being satisfactorily catered to. One 
whole year he spent in this Columbus-like voy- 
age of discovery. 

Crash! Civilization began to totter before 
he had opportunity to carry out any of his 
plans. Germany and Austria had entered into 
a death grapple with Russia and France and 
Belgium and Britain. All of Gaston’s plans of 
world-trade were knocked into a cocked hat. 

Business men everywhere were panic-strick- 
en. Bankers demanded repayment of loans. 
Every stock exchange here, as in Europe, 
closed its doors. Securities fell to bankruptcy 
prices. Failures occurred. Trade was paralyz- 
ed. The deluge had come. 

Crises test men. The weak succumb. The 
strong triumph. George A. Gaston scorned to 
sit and mope. Initiative finds its greatest scope 
in emergencies, in times of sudden changes, 
when new problems are thrust forward and 
have to be overcome if defeat is to be averted. 
Gaston did what to him was the only logical 
thing to do: He asked himself what unusual 
need the war had begotten. The answer was 
thundered at him from a thousand newspaper. 
headlines: The Allies were gasping for war 
materials, particularly for giant motor trucks 
to rush men and supplies to the French front, 
where Britain’s “contemptible little army” was 
in dire straits. 

“T’'ll supply Britain with motor trucks,” 
Gaston resolved. 

He approached a very prominent motor com- 
pany, asked them to name rock-bottom prices 
and told them ‘he planned to ship motors to 
Europe. The executives ridiculed the idea. 
“Why, we have our own ablest salesmen over 
there to deal direct with the British War De- 
partment,” they told him. Another company 
took a similar attitude. But in the end Gaston 
got prices ; that was all he wanted. Off he hur- 
ried to London. 

This was early in October, 1914. He found 
hundreds of manufacturers, salesmen, promo- 
ters and others besieging the entrance to the 
British War Office. With characteristic fore- 

sight he had perfected arrangements in advance 
to gain an immediate hearing. 

Once inside he declared emphatically, “I can 
furnish you with motor trucks without delay.” 


Twenty-three Packard military 
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“Your trucks are in America. We want trucks 
here,” was the terse reply. “I can bring them 
here,” he answered instantly. “Every inch of 
shipping space is booked,” they countered. “I 
can provide the ships as well as the trucks if 
you give me a firm order,” Gaston assured 
them. They were skeptical—very skeptical. 
“We can’t pay you in dollars,” they next ex- 
plained. “I'll take sterling,” Gaston unhesi- 
tantly replied. Every obstacle brought for- 
ward by the War Department, Gaston brushed 
aside. Finally, he was given a modest con- 
tract. 

Rarely has a business man given a finer ex- 
hibition of initiative than Gaston then furnish- 
ed, to the great amazement of the British 
War Office. He cabled instructions to his two 
partners how and where to impress into service 
a ship in which Gaston was interested, and also 
told them to send expert mechanics with each 
ship. That little piece of novel strategy laid 
the foundation of a business which was des- 
tined to run into tens of millions of dollars, and 
formed the foundation of an organization 
which today employs approximately three 
thousand persons. When the trucks reached 
the other side, the railroad could forward.them 
to London at the rate of only one or two a day, 
as it had no more flat cars long enough to hold 
the monster motors. Instead of becoming 
discouraged, Gaston sought out a railroad man 
who had won international fame for efficiency, 
and who had represented the Pennsylvania 
Railroad while the shipyard project was un- 
der way in Ashtabula, Ohio. This man had 
become head of an important British railway. 
He readily agreed to scour the United King- 
dom for cars of suitable size, and the whole 
first consignment, with the corps of grooms, 
was subsequently rushed to London. But even 
with this aid transportation facilities remained 
inadequate. 


Rose to the Occasion 


The contract called for delivery of the trucks 
on the quay at Liverpool, all charges for costs, 
insurance and freights incurred up to the mo- 
ment the chassis touched British soil to be in- 
cluded in the contract price. As fast as the 
trucks arrived in Liverpool Gaston had each 
filled with gasolene, told the mechanics to 
tune them up to top notch, and then sent them 
off in a long procession overland to the War 
Department in London. 

“Gentlemen, vour trucks are ready for you,” 
he told the officials. They did not understand. 
Delivery was not yet due. And, besides, Gas- 
ton’s contract called only for delivery at Liver- 
pool, not in London. The officials were dumb- 
founded. 


The Yank’s feat rang through Britain. Thg 
Russian Government besought him to rescue 
them from transportation chaos. In particular, 
they frantically implored him to rush a cargo 
of powerful motor trucks to Archangel before 
that port, the only one available in the north, 
became blocked with ice. And Gaston again 





rose to the occasion by initiating novel meth- 
ods. He ordered the biggest automobile com- 
panies in the eastern half of the United States 
to speed pell-mell every available truck to a 
certain pier at New York; the trucks were 
swung aboard just as they arrived, uncrated ; 
after every hold had been filled, more trucks 
were unceremoniously piled on every foot of 
deck space, and off steamed the vessel. She 
carried a strange crew: mechanics to take care 
of the machines; oilers to grease all exposed 
parts to prevent havoc by the salt water; car- 
penters to build sheds or boxes to cover all the 
cars dumped on the decks. Meanwhile, pow- 
erful ice-breakers were daily charging the 
thick layers of ice that were forming at Arch- 
angel, threatening to block the entrance. It 
was a case of Gaston versus Jack Frost. Gas- 
ton won. 


Gives Associates Credit 


Within one year after the formation of Gas- 
ton, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., the volume of 
export business handled reached more than 
one million dollars every week! No parallel 
to such a record can be found in commercial 
history either here or abroad. Since then the 
business has expanded and expanded, until it is 
probably the largest in the country. 

Now note how Gaston turned his genius for 
initiative to concrete, profitable account, for 
his method of procedure affords a pointer for 
every wideawake business man in America. 
It displays supergeneralship. 

“Wasn’t the direction of your mammoth ex- 
port and import business quite enough to keep 
you busy?” I asked. “How did you come to 
branch out in a large way into ownership of 
ships, into marine insurance, and into bank- 
ing?” 

“It was perfectly logical,” Mr. Gaston ex- 
plained. “Every foreign trade problem con- 
tains three factors, and in the last analysis they 
are the most important factors we need con- 
sider. They are indicated by the cryptic sym- 
bols C. I..F., which spell the commercial word 
“Cif” which stands for Cost, Insurance, and 
Freight. Ships are essential to deliver the 
goods. Therefore, we acquired ships of our 
Globe Line, which owns a fleet of vessels ply- 
ing between this country and all parts of the 
world, and in addition to ships owned, many 
others are under charter. 

“In shipping merchandise an important and 
indispensable item is marine insurance. Ma- 
rine insurance is practically all in the hands of 
British companies. I reasoned that with the 
expenditure of several billions of dollars for 
ships by our Government, there would be a 
wide field for a marine insurance company of 
American parentage. Therefore my next step 
was the formation of such a company. Its suc- 
cess has succeeded all expectations, and as 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board stip- 
ulates in his plan for the future use of the 
government-built ships that they should carry 
insurance with American companies, the 


(Continued on page 1244) 





trucks supplied to the Imperial Japanese Army by Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, of Tokyo, Japan 
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Maximilian Harden, who is reported to be the next German Am- 

bassador to the United States. He is the editor of “Zukunft” of 

Berlin and has been bitter in his criticism of Germany’s conduct 
of the war. 





A photographic study of Henry Ford, whose extraordinary answers to 

even simple questions have excited comment all over the country. His 

display of ignorance and the contempt he expressed for knowledge are 

believed to have killed whatever chances he may ever have had of 
becoming a figure in political or public life. 
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Put away all sarcasm from your speech. | 
Never complain. Do not prophesy evil, Have 
a good word for every one or else keep silent. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 

* * * 


It is not Don’ts that save men’s bodies, nor 
their souls; it is Do’s. 

It is natural for parents to wish to shield 
their children from danger. Yet danger is 
our best teacher. 

The boy that has learned to fight, to dodge, 
to fall on his feet, is safer than the boy that 
never goes out in the rain. 

Difficulties, obstacles and peril are absolutely 
essential to muscle, either physical or moral. 
To live is to struggle. Too much protection 
is as deadly as too much danger. 

Life is a venture. We can never make it 
anything else. Nobody can ever be “safe,” if 
that means security against death. All we can 
do is to be strong and unafraid—Dr. Frank 
Crane. 

o * a 


Life is a good deal like a see-saw, and it pays 
to be decent to the fellow who is down, for he 
may be up tomorrow. . 

s.@ 


The secret of happiness lies in getting the 
good out of everything. Make use of whatso- 
ever you ftnd about you. In everything there 
is something for you. No circumstance or 
combination of circumstances is without pos- 
sibilities for your benefit. The ugliest thing 
in creation has its aspects of beauty if you but 
look. What passes for unmitigated misfor- 
tune more often than not turns out to be good 
luck. Deprivations make for plenty, labor for 
ease. Last and most emphatically, to him who 
has proper patience, an unprejudiced eye and 
an open mind, all things seem more beautiful 
than ugly, less cruel than kind. 

i 


We are largely what our environment and 
training have made us. But what -we’ve got 
to remember is that we are a part of the “en- 
vironment” of the folks around us. We can’t 
just sit back and say we haven’t anything to 
do with the people we come in contact with. 
You bet your life they’re watching you! If 
you’re.on the level yourself;:the other fellow 
knows'that’s what you believe in. If you’re a 
worker, maybe he’ll take.a brace and do some 
hustling himself. And if you show him you 
think he’s worth helping, perhaps he may try 
to prove that he is worth it. Suppose you do 
lend money to a man and never see it again. 
Well, in some cases you knew it was a gamble 
when you did it. But there are people who 
won’t take.a chance on helping another man 
and yet they’ll-risk mioney on. almost anything 
else. They'll bet on a ball game, a horse, a 
hand at cards, an election. They'll risk money 
on the weather. They’ll gamble on any fool 
thing, from which way a chicken will run 
across the road to how many. beans there are 
in a bean pot. But they won’t take a chance 
on helping a human being to get on his feet. 
And that, it seems to me, is a pretty queer 
thing.—George M, Cohan, 


AN OFFICE 


An office is a funny thing: Each morning cer- 
tain men 

And certain girls and certain boys come into 
it again : 

And hang their coats on certain pegs, their 
hats on certain hooks, 

And sit them down at certain desks in front 
of certain books. 

They all have certain work to do in just a 
certain time, 

Concerning certain dollars for a certain fixed 
per diem; 

And then at just a certain hour, in sunshine 
or in rain, 

They close their desks and hurry out to catch 
a certain train. 


An office is a tragic thing when that is all 
there is, 

When each one has his certain work and cer- 
tain way of his : 

And wallows in a certain rut and never seems 
to see 

That there are certain other ones in life as 
well as he. 

For we would find a certain fun in certain 
other ways, 

If we would give a word of cheer on certain 
busy days— 

When problems vex, when certain things re- 
quire a helping hand, 

Would give a certain sympathy that mortals 
understand. 


An office is a pleasant place—at least, a cer- 
tain kind 

That has a certain brotherhood, where day 
by day you find 

Some neighbor with a new idea He’s glad to 


pass along, 

A certain sort of friendliness, a certain sort 
of song. 

There is a certain duty that we owe to other 
men 


To help them when they need a lift, to steady 
them again. 


An office can become in time, to man and girls 


and boy, 
A certain kind of fellowship, and work a cer- 
tair. joy. 
—Douglas. Malloch. 
2 .* 


We have in the United States between a 
third and a half of all the wealth of the 
world. We have more than a third of all the 
gold; the banks have on deposit something like 
fifteen or sixteen or seventeen billion dollars in 
money ; the circulation per capita in this coun- 
try is about $56; our production from the 
ground during the last year, as I remember, 
was in value nearly twenty billion dollars; we 
are a creditor nation, holding the ndétes or se- 
curities of foreign countries, perfectly solvent, 
amounting to nearly ten billion dollars; we 
have the best country, the largest resources, 
the best climate and I may say pretty nearly 
as good brains. And in the competition with 


other countries we can take care of ourselves. 
—E, H. Gary. 


Lasting fame means doing things so well 
that the world doesn’t get a chance to forget 
you. 

x * * 

Old Rob Crusoe, on his island, was a sad and 
lonely guy, as he stood upon the high land, 
gazing at the sea and sky, hoping that some 
stately vessel would come chugging to the 
shore; for he longed and yearned to wrestle 
with his island stunts no more. He was weary 
of his labors, with no grand-stand to applaud ; 
and he longed to join some neighbors, with his 
bait and fishing rod. But I’d rather be neglect- 
ed on a rocky island shore, than to fail to be 
respected by the folks who live next door. I 
am chanting this weird ditty, with my trusty 
lyre in hand, in a good and growing city, where 
things hum to beat the band. People travel, 
scores and dozens, up and down our thor- 
oughfare; everybody’s aunts and cousins may 
be seen skedaddling there. And as they go past 
my shanty they salute me with a smile, saying 
that the wreaths of Dante I’ll be wearing in 
a while. And their cheery, friendly greeting 
warms me like a house afire; it inspires me 
while I’m beating all the sawdust from my 
lyre. I could live and still be happy on a lone, 
forgotten isle, where there was no other chap- 
pie to assist me when I’d smile. But I’d wilt 
away and cherish, pine and shrivel in my tent, 
if my neighbors didn’t cherish, didn’t love me 


worth a cent.—Walt Mason. 
x «x * 


There is one thing about us humans that 
you can bank on: No one of us likes to be 
pulled around by the nose. And that is just 
the trouble with lots of letters of introduc- 
tion and with the indirect form of approach in 
general. It is an effort to bring to bear some 
sort of influence. It is an effort to get some 
kind of pull. It is as if you walked in to sec 
a man, and said to him: “My proposition is a 
little weak. I am afraid it won’t bowl you 
over. So I brought along this brick, in the 
shape of a letter of introduction from an in- 
fluential friend of yours. With its help I ex- 
pect to knock you off your feet. Letters of 
introduction do get you a chance to see a 


man. That is true. They open his door to you. 


But sometimes they close his mind. And that 
is bad. A man who opens his own door is more 


‘likely to throw open his mind.—Sid in the 


American Magazine. 
* * * 


There is one thine that without eyes the 
blind yet can see. That is the joy and the ne- 
cessity of work. The movement to better their 
condition, to brighten their lives, to bring hopes 
to their horizons may be reduced to one word 
—work. None are so blind as those that will 
not see. How many are there among us whose 
eyes report the facts of each day, and yet who 
do not see the fact above all facts which the 
sightless have discerned—that there can be no 
happiness without service, and that out of work 
cometh neace! Let the noor idlers of the world. 
the fashionable butterflies, the dawdling men. 
the frivolous women, the worthless sons, the 
parasites at the top and the bottom of the so- 
cial scale, sit at the feet of the toiling blind, and 
get from them the gift of vision!—N, Y. Globe. 
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BUSINESS WOMEN WHO HAVE “ARRIVED” 


Forty-five States Represented 
at Unique Gathering 
Which Lays Plans 


By IDA CLYDE CLARKE 


a League of Business and Professional 

Women’s Clubs. When a meeting held to 
organize such a league was called to order in St. 
Louis, on July 14, out of the forty-eight states 
forty-five answered the roll call. 

Such a marvel of organization has never been 
known among either men’s or women’s organiza- - 
tions. All records have been broken. A new 
pace has been set. American business women 
lave demonstrated that it does not take a great 
«eal of money or a great deal of time to organize 
people of common interests in the United States. 

Leading women in forty-eight vocations con- 
stituted that convention, women who earn from 
$3,000 to $30,000 a year. They directly repre- 
sented 549 organizations of business and profes- 
sional women, and indirectly they represented 
50,000 members of these organizations. 

For the first time in the history of the world 
women who have arrived in the busines world 
have come together to consider how their training 
and their experience can contribute to the national 
efficiency. An absolutely new note has been struck 
in women’s organizations. A wholly new element 
has entered the field of national affairs. This 
organization does not have to wait and watch for 
recognition. It received instant and automatic 
recognition, because it represents the very soul 
of Big Business. Take little journeys, if you 
will, to the heart of Big Business, and you will find 
a capable, conscientious woman at the end of every 
journey. ; 

These are the women who met at St. Louis and 
organized the League of Business and Profes- 
sional Women. These are the women from whom 
much is expected, and these are the women from 
whom much will be forthcoming. Every business 
interest in North America that failed to have a 
representative at that meeting lost an opportunity, jer time and attention, and not one of them sought 
and the progressive commercial institutions of. or wanted office. The nominating committee was 
the country will find it greatly to their interest to composed of a representative from each state, 
link up with this organization through the clever- elected by the delegates from that state. At first 
est woman they have. it was said that a committee of forty-five would 

These women are not concerned with getting he unwieldy, and that it would never be able to 
any “rights” or special privileges. They are con- come to a decision. That proved not true. Ina 
cerned with the higher, bigger things of the busi- reasonable time, after the most business-like 
ness world. The basis of their program is effici- sessions, the committee made its report, which 
ency. They believe that if a million working received the cordial endorsement of the con- 
women could be made more efficient this increased vention. 
efficiency would be a great contribution to the The convention was remarkable for the sound- 
national power and that trade and commercial in- jess and the sanity of its program. Its purpose, 
terests of all kinds would be benefited. Weheard jn brief, is to unite organizations of business and 
very little at the St. Louis convention about wages. professional women, (a) in order to come to a 
We heard a great deal about the importance of better knowledge and understanding of their con- 
giving a day’s labor for a day’s wages. ditions and needs in different sections of the 

. country ; (b) in order to focus and direct co-oper- 
Purpose of Federation atively efforts to obtain better conditions, more 

The gathering was remarkable in the history of equable treatment, more just recognition for 
organizations because of the personnel of the women in business and the professions the country 
women composing it. But it was remarkable in over; (c) in order to gather and distribute in- 
other ways. It was said to be the “best dressed” formation relative to vocational opportunities ; 
women’s convention this country has ever seen. (d) in order to bring about a greater solidarity of 
High French heels were taboo, and there was an feeling among women throughout the world. 
absence of diamonds and black lace at the break- The convention was notable for its efficiency, 
fast table. Even at the banquet, which was the an efficiency that made possible a nation-wide 
distinctly social event of the convention, women working organization in four months’ time. This 
wore simple, cool-looking summer gowns, and it result was attained through the efficiency of the 
was a relief from the spangles and iridescents women who “put it across.” The dyamo of the 
usually seen at women’s banquets. machine was Lena Phillips, executive secretary, 

It was remarkable for the directness with which who maintained headquarters at 600 Lexington 
the delegates went about the business in hand. Avenue, New York City. The country was di- 
There was no “underground work” and almost a_ vided into districts and an organizer appointed 
total absence of the element of personality among in ‘each district. The personnel of this organiza- 
the mass of delegates. There were radical diff- tion was 4s follows: Eastern Division, Miss Mary 
erences of opinion, and there was opposition to Johns Hopper, 600 Lexington Avenue; Central 
certain women because of certain affiliations that Division, Dr. Anna R. Ranes, 1652 Monadnock 
were not considered conducive to the best interests Building, Chicago; Western Division, Miss Mar- 
of a new organization. But every delegate stated ion R. Glenn, Hotel Plaza, San Francisco; Mid- 
her opinion openly and there was no undercurrent dle Western Division, Miss Ida Vertable, 321 Mc- 
of politics. There was no wild scramble for Clintock Building, Denver; Southern Division, 
office. Every woman at the convention had a big 


Mrs. Nina B. Price, 1714 Hurt Building, Atlanta. 
job or large interests of some kind that demanded Every one of these women has had experience in 


4 IX months ago there was no such thing as 





Ur 


Cae 





Her long association with women in business and pro- 
fessional life, and keen understanding of the needs of 
the present-day business world, has peculiarly fitted Mrs. 
Clarke to discuss the successful woman and her impori- 
ance as an economic factor. She is the Washington 
editor of “The Pictorial Reiew” and the author of 
“American Women and the World War,” and “The 
Little Democracy,” two important books in which she 
discusses women’s work in war and in peace. 


organization work and had made a success in 
some form of commercial activity. There was no 
“queen bee” among them. 

For some time there have existed throughout 
our country very many isolated business and pro- 
fessional women’s clubs. Some are large clubs 
weilding a powerful influence. Many are social 
in aim, and attempt the solution of no very great 
problems. Practically all meet a real need in the 
lives of business and professional women. They 
were, however, decidedly disjointed. It was to 
unite these organizations, to create a great dyn- 
amic force through their co-opevation that the St. 
Louis meeting was called, and this, in the main, 
was the purpose accomplished. 

The ideas and ideals crystalized at the St. Louis 
convention were not original. Women in various 
sections of the country, at various times, have 
seen that the thing had to come. They have re- 
alized that the brains and the ex, erience and the 
ability of the American business and professional 
women constitute a great unused, unmobilized, 
unorganized force; that force was needed in war, 
and will be needed in construction as well as in 
reconstruction. 


Two Lines of Opposition 


At the time of the St. Louis convention we had 
the Woman’s Chamber of Commerce, of which 
Miss Florence King, of Chicago, is chairman and 
moving spirit. We had the Woman’s Chamber 
of Commerce (Chicago), presided over by Mrs. 
Sophia A. Delevan. We had the Woman’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce (Incorporated), National and 
International, organized and presided over by 
Katherine Clemmons Gould (Mrs. Howard 
Gould). We had the Altrusa Clubs, a chain of 
happy and flourishing organizations of business 
women located in a number of states. 

Efforts to bring these various bodies together 
under one head were not wholly successful at St. 
Louis, but the overwhelming majority of the del- 
egates were enthusiastically in favor of the League 
of Business and Professional Women as it was 
organized there. 

Strong-minded, capable, and influential women 
of these various organizations opposed the plans 
presented and were frank and undoubtedly sin- 
cere in their opposition. . 

This opposition sprang from two lines of 
thought. First, was the organization to be kept 
strictly for business and professional women, or 
were “home women” to be admitted? Second, 
was the new organization to be dominated by the 
Young Women’s Christian Association ? 

The first-named ground for opposition was 
practically eliminated when the constitution was 
adopted, containing a clause specifying that only 
clubs having seventy-five per cent. of business and 
profesional women are eligible to membership in 
the federation. 

The second presented more difficult and delicate 
problems. I think it highly important that every 
one interested, directly or indirectly, in the federa- 
tion should understand the ground for the opposi- 
tion that developed along this line, as it will un- 
doubtedly be the most vital question of the 
immediate future. 

The organizations mentioned, while they had 
not failed, had been able to do little more than 
mark time, because it takes money to organize in 
these United States. Busines women are busy, 
that is why they are business women. They 
haven’t a great deal of money, otherwise they 
might be “home women.” The Chambers of 
Commerce, presided over by Miss King and Miss: 
Delevan, respectively, had not been able to grow 
much beyond the middle west. Mrs. Gould’s or- 
ganization cannot be classed with these, because 
the plan of operation has been entirely different. 
She has concerned herself mainly with linking up 
with the various Chambers of Commerce of the 
country, as well as the great commercial organiza- 
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tions of men. Her plan is international in scope, 
and she has not made any intensive campaign in 
the interest of individual members. Up to this 
time she has collected no dues. Mrs. Gould was 
not present at the St. Louis convention and her 
organization did not enter into the equation. The 
Altrusa clubs have been steadily, but slowly, ex- 
tending their branches until they are well sprinkled 
over the country, but the process has been rela- 
tively and necessarily slow. 

Through the influence of Miss Lena Madsen 
Phillips, of Kentucky, a member of the staff of the 
War Work Council of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, that organization, after the 
armistice had been signed, agreed to finance a plan 
for the orgafiization of the business and profes- 
sional women of America. 


Because of the money furnished by the War 


Work Council, Miss Phillips was able to employ 
expert organizers, a publicity expert and other 
necessary assistants, and to atain the really won- 
derful results expressed in the St. Louis conven- 
tion. 


The Leading Question 


The leading question at that convention, and 
the leading question of the future is one of Y. W. 
C. A. domination. It has been destinctly stated 
that the object of the War Work Council in ex- 
tending financial assistance to this great project 
was a wholly disinterested one and that the organ- 
ization is to be “non-sectarian, self-governing, 
and self-supporting.” I am one of those who have 
accepted this assurance and who believe that the 
organization has a great future. I think far too 
much has been made of this bug-a-boo. We are 
a democratic, self-governing body, with a mind 
and a will of our own. Those who fear unwise 
domination should not stay out. They should 
stay in and help dispel that fear. 

Manifestly, it would not be practical or feasible 
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GAIL LAUGHLIN 


whose nomination and election to the Presidency of the 
Federation of Business and Professional Women were 
spontaneous and unanimous. By her ability on the floor 
of the convention, and her personal charm, she won 
the admiration, respect and affection of the convention. 


She is a lawyer of wide reputation. She is a graduate 

of Wellesley and of Cornell. She was admitted to the 

bar in New York and is considered an authority in 

probate law. She framed the California laws that made 

women eligible to serve on juries, is chairman of the 

Progressive Party in California and state chairman of 
the California Civic League. 


_N. Y. Commerce Chamber To 


standard of practical knowledge or intelli- 
gence. 

Commercial educators in and around New 
York appear to welcome these Chamber of 
Commerce examinations as certain to stimu- 
late teachers and the better class of students 
in a powerful way. 

‘Business men say: “We will wait and see. 
We hope your plan will have some effect in im- 
proving the present unsatisfactory conditions, 
and we shall appreciate even the slightest ad- 
vance.” : 

A New York man who has spent twenty 
years in the study of this subject both from 
the school side and from the side of the busi- 
ness man, makes the following comment: 

“The numbers who can present a speaking 
knowledge of a foreign language will neces- 
sarily be very small at first, but with the 
growth of interest in French and Spanish 
which the Great War has brought about, these 
numbers should increase steadily from year 
to year. Some fair criterion like this of what 
does constitute a usable knowledge of a for- 
eign language for business purposes will be 
distinctly helpful to the rather small class in- 
volved. 

“The crying need for high school graduates 
able to handle English correspondence accept- 
ably (it is almost impossible to find a high 
_ school graduate able to answer a simple busi- 
ness letter with business accuracy, simplicity 
and force) is so overwhelming that it is to be 
hoped that the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce will shortly expand its qualifying tests 
in English and arithmetic into a basis for a 
secretarial credential based on English busi- 
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ness correspondence—for how can any person 
answer correspondence in a foreign language 
if he cannot do it with human tact and business 
directness and accuracy in English. The thing 
that is needed is accurate business thinking, 
and that is distinctly not taught at present in 
our high schools. -Without the emphasis of a 
secretarial credential, it is not at all likely that 
this subject will be very satisfactorily covered 
by candidates for foreign clerkships. 


Present Examinations Unjust 


“It also seems a pity that the old-fashioned 
college-entrance type of examinations which 


concentrate on a single passing point has been® 


adopted, closely modeled on the examinations 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, instead 
of the modern American psychological type of 
tests which measure all by a scale that would 
reach all the way down to the grammar school 
and give some exact idea of the ability of all 
of the thousands who are going to be em- 
ployed in commerce. The conventional ex- 
amination is unjust to all who fall just below 
its standard, and also to all who are above 
its standard, since it gives them no benefit 
over those who merely pass. It is ideal for 
only a very few. If the New York Chamber 
of Commerce would merely prepare and fur- 
nish the New York public schools with care- 
fully worked out standardized educational 
tests, prepared on the modern scientific lines 
of the U. S. Army trade tests, the schools 
could and would give them themselves, and 
the stimulating reaction on school work would 
be far-reaching. A thoroughly standardized 
objective test, in which the personal judgment 


for any religious or sectarian body to dominate a 
nation-wide organization such as the federation 
proposes to be. It must be, in spirit, as well as in 
letter, free and independent, and I am persuaded 
that it will be. The “conscientious objectors” 
who have remained out for the present are entitled 
to their views, but I earnestly believe that by the 
time the next convention is held the decks will 
be cleared for aggressive, independent, effective 
action. 


Officers 


It is up to the business and professional women 
of this organization to demonstrate efficiency as it 
has never been demonstrated before. We need 
the most efficient business women in America to 
come in and help us in this demonstration. I hope 
that every business man who reads this magazine 
will see to it that the most successful woman in 
his employ immediately becomes a member of the 
Federation of Business and Professional Women. 

Officers of the new organization are: President, 
Gail Laughlin, California; vice-president, Eugen- 
ia Wallace, New York; recording secretaary, 
Oria Carrol, Arkansas; corresponding secretary, 
Mary Stewart, Washington, D. C.; treasurer, 
Gratia Rice, Connecticut ; auditor, Maude Smith, 
Kansas. 





I feel very strongly that the modern trend 
of civilization proceeds far too much on a ma- 
chine-made footing. There seems to be a con- 
tinual game of producing fresh means to satis- 
fy material appetites, which all the time are 
increasing with the satisfaction they are re- 
ceiving, so as to force us to increased rate 
of speed. So we go on a continual wild-goose 
chase. And we don’t seem to get any nearer 
to happiness in life-—John Galsworthy. 


Test Boys 


of the test-giver is eliminated, can be given 
dependably by school superintendents and 
principals, and serve the same purpose with 
thousands of pupils that the present formal 
examinations can possibly serve with fifty or 
a hundred. Business men would then be able 
to know what they were getting when they 
employed even a grammar school graduate. 

“These Chamber of Commerce examinations 
are in principle one of the most important con- 
tributions to commercial education that busi- 
ness men can render, and ought to be devel- 
oped in scope and method on true democratic 
American lines rather than on the aristocratic 
lines of the old world.” 





If we have been unwilling to lay solid found- 
ations for friendship, we need not marvel at 
the poverty or paucity of our friendships. 

Life is no haphazard muddle, after all. We 
can get results upon conditions—conditions 
that can be known and fulfilled. If we will not 
fulfill them, we can not get the results. 

There is no way by which the essentially 
selfish life can get the true reward of an un- 
selfish friendship. 

There is no magic by which treachery can 
reap the fruits of loyalty. 

There is no miracle that can bestow upon 
laziness the results of diligent growth. 

If Christ is right at all, love itself is life; and 
every harboring of selfishness and contempt 
and hate is strangling life in ourselves. 

To bea good friend in every relation of life— 
this is the goal. 

Life has no greater gift than the gift of a 
good friend—Henry Churchill King. 
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[Although somewhat different from the articles 
usually appearing under this head, the following 
from a series contributed to “The Wall Street 
Journal” on “Characteristics of Captains of In- 
dustry,” by the editor of Forbes Magazine, may 
not be inappropriate.] 


HE way to meet trouble is to face it,” is 
| one of Theodore N. Vail’s favorite 
axioms. 

Harriman had two he was fond of quoting: 
“To dodge difficulties is to lose the power of 
decision,” and “It is never safe to look into the 
future with eyes of fear.” 

“You can grip success better with bare hands 
than with kid gloves,” is a Schwab-made 
maxim much to the point. 

It was James J. Hill who coined the phrase 


that it was not so much the high cost of liv-. 


ling that afflicted the country as “the cost of 
high living.” It was the Northwest’s Empire 
Builder, too, who “swung red lights” to warn 
the nation that the railroads were being forced 
to run headlong towards disaster—towards dis- 
aster which, sure enough, came. 

On the New Haven witness stand at Wash- 
ington, when Charles S. Mellen was asked 
what influence the late J. P. Morgan had at 
the directors’ meeting, he replied: “Rob Roy 
said that ‘Where MacGregor sits, there is the 
head of the table.’ Mr. Morgan was Mac- 
Gregor at our board meetings.” 

One of the most famous of all modern busi- 
ness mottoes was that originated by the cre- 
ator of the United States Steel Corporation: 
“You can’t unscramble an omelet.” There was 
deeper economic meaning in these five words 
than anyone realized at the time they were 
uttered—when it was first whispered that the 
Government contemplated a suit to dissolve 
the billion-dollar combination. 

The most-quoted banking axiom, or, rather, 
expression, is the one J. P. Morgan got off 
when before the Pujo “Money Trust” Com- 
mittee: “Character is more important than col- 
lateral in granting a loan.” 

Harriman was one man who foresaw the 
trend towards big omelets and foresaw, also, 
their value. You remember that he replied 
to one official investigator who wanted to 
know where the railroad wizard proposed to 
stop in buying up control of roads, “I would 
buy them all up if you would let me.” Harri- 
man was shrewd enough to see that he could, 
under a co-operative regime, effect economies 
and obtain efficiency. that were impossible 


. 
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under the competitive, independent-ownership 
system. 

Another maxim Harriman sometimes fired 
at subordinates was, “Many spoil much good 
work for the lack of a little more.” 

James Stillman’s only notable saying is one 
he emitted in an interview he gave me not 
long before he died: “A bank’s resources 
should be handled as a general handles sol- 
diers. You must send your dollar soldiers 
wherever they can do most good.” 

One of the neatest retorts any celebrity 








IN BOOK FORM 


HE demand for “Keys to Success: 

I Personal Efficiency,” the volume 
containing thirty articles like this, 

with a practical lesson on each prepared 
by a business man and vocational educa- 
tor, is constantly increasing. Press com- 
ments invariably urge the study of the 
wisdom gathered from a hundred and 
more of America’s foremost financial and 
business leaders, and here compressed 
into a 250-page volume. If you would 
like to see it, write, and it will be sent 
on five days’ approval. The price is $2. 























ever made to me consisted of two short words. 


John D. Rockefeller was the man. 


“To what do you attribute the phenomenal 
success of the Standard Oil Company?” I 
asked him. 

“To others,” was his lightning reply. 

One of Andrew Carnegie’s many well-re- 
membered expressions, apropos of investing 
one’s money, was, “Put all your eggs into one 
basket—and then watch that basket.” 

The most notable sentence Carnegie ever 
wrote, one that, slightly twisted, had actually 
played a part in shaping the course ard con- 
duct of numbers of multi-millionaires, was 
this: “The man who dies rich dies disgraced.” 
What Mr. Carnegie actually did write was: 
“The day is not far distant when the man who 
dies leaving behind him millions of available 
wealth, which were free for him to administer 
during life, will pass away ‘unwept, unhonored 
and unsung,’ no matter to what use he leaves 
the dross which he cannot take with him. Of 
such as these the public verdict will then be: 
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‘The man who dies thus rich dies disgraced.’ ” 

I hear that there is no danger of Mr. Car- 
negie dying disgracefully rich; indeed, it is 
gossiped that he borrowed money from one of 
his old “boys,” now immensely wealthy, to pay 
his taxes this year! It is said that he has out- 
lived the calculations he made, and that his 
liquid resources now are limited. He once de- 
clared: “I would as soon leave to my son a 
curse as the almighty dollar.” He has no son, 
only one daughter. 

Long ago he wrote an epitaph for his tomb- 
stone. It reads: “Here lies one who knew 
how to get around him men who were cleverer 
than himself.” It contains more truth than 
do most epitaphs! 

Whenever anyone seeks to flatter Edison by 
referring to his “genius,” he is fond of flash- 
ing back: “Genius is ninety-five per cent. pers- 
piration and only five per cent. inspiration.” 
Here, also, we get a glimpse of the character 
and characteristics of the user of the maxim, 
for Edison’s inventions in almost every in- 
stance are the fruit of thousands and thou- 
sands of laborious experiments. Only one of 
his notable inventions worked at the first trial, 
his original speaking machine. 

Irving T. Bush, creator of the Bush Ter- 
minal and builder of a unique skyscraper in 
the heart of New York to house a permanent 
exhibition of European and other goods, has 
this Josh Billings quip, framed, on his desk: 
“Konsider the postage stamp, my son; its use- 
fulness Konsists in its ability to stick to one 
thing until it gets there.” Bush has been a 
practicer of stick-to-itiveness; if he hadn’t he 
would have gone down and out disastrously 
before now. 

“Show me your friends and I’ll tell you what 
sort of a person you are,” the saying runs. 
Similarly, if told a man’s favorite axioms, or- 
ginal or otherwise, one often can gain insight 
into a man’s make-up. Axioms sometimes are 
as illuminating as flashes of lightning. 

Perhaps the wisest that ever came from 
American lips was Lincoln’s: “You can fool 
some of the people all of the time, and all of 
the people some of the time, but you cannot 
fool all of the people all of the time.” 

Most American captains of industry no 
longer seek to succeed by trying to fool the 
people. Rather have they adopted as their 
workaday maxim that old-as-the-hills but eter- 
nally true and universally applicable one: 
“Honesty is the best policy.” 
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dhe deiclupment uf commerce at home and abroad hinges upon our transportation facili- 

ties. There is no more momentous question than the proper settlement of our railroad 

problem There can be no doubt about the imperative necessity to rehabilitate and main- 
tain the credit of the roads, thereby enabling them to meet their financial needs. 
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es : . . ‘ industrial centers like this must be rebu 
Picking cotton in the Sunny South. The United States is the largest producer of this support themselves. Although the dism 
indispensable raw material, supplying 60 per cent. of the world’s total crop. Prices are - equipment is proving a tremendous hand 
confidently expected to come down when the cotton market again gets into its stride. with assistance production may be res 








In our vast forests there is an almost unlimited supply of lumber for the 
coming revival of the building trades and for export. It is one of our 
greatest assets to be sent overseas to the countries in need of rehabilitation. 
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Europe depends upon American credit to rehabilitate her ruined industrial areas. france 
has suffered most greviously in this respect. Her northern provinces, the richest tn 
natural resources and industrial development, are utterly destroyed. 

















% which¥as destroyed by the Germans. Hunareus vy 
be rebu before France and Belgium will be able to 
he _ 778. of a a Ba I a Uur wheat fields stretch tor hundreds of miles across the western states, productny 25 
og Oye 1) SS. scare I gee Poe in aat per cent. of the world’s supply. The crop this year is estimated at more than a billiom 
“ia @ more promptly than seemed possidte. bushels. A harvest of wealth from the farms of this broad, rich land such as has 


never before been recorded, is in prospect. 
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One of America’s many gigantic steel plants. This country produces forty 

per cent. of the world’s output of iron and steel. These mills which worked 

at top speed during the war to provide elements of destruction are now 
bending all their efforts to make implements for reconstruction. 
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Initiative Keynote of His Success 


growth of this business has not yet really be- 
gun.” 

Mr. Gaston is frank in giving credit to those 
of his associates who have aided him so ma- 
terially in achieving success. He believes that 
the men who do the actual work should receive 
due recognition, hence his statement that Cecil 
P. Stewart, long recognized as one of the most 
astute marine insurance men in America, and 
also president of the marine insurance com- 
pany formed by him, is entitled to credit for 
the progress made by it. 

But let me quote Mr. Gaston again: “In 
conducting business with foreign countries it is 
often necessary to grant long-term credits, to 
discount bills, to deal in large amounts of for- 
eign exchange and to transact other banking 
operations. Wasn’t it natural for me, then, 
to form a financial institution to assist in tak- 
ing care of such business, not only for Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, Inc., but for hundreds of 
other concerns? The need for such a bank was 
very quickly demonstrated, for in less than one 
year every dollar of organization expense, 
equipment, vaults, etc., had been paid for out 
of profits and a surplus equal to ten per cent. 
on the entire capital stock had been earned.” 


“Live Up to Promises” 


Here again Mr. Gaston displayed his fond- 
ness for men of demonstrated capacity in their 
particular line. He selected as managing direc- 
tor of the bank, Max May, former vice presi- 
dent of the great Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, who has long been recognized as an 
authority on foreign exchange and interna- 
tional banking affairs in general. 

“You will thus see,” continued Mr. Gaston, 
“that every move we made was strictly logical. 
It was all essential to the solid building-up of 
our business. Such a well-rounded scheme en- 
ables you to look after every angle of your 
own business. You can see to it that proper 
service is rendered. Thus you avoid disap- 
pointing your customers by the delays and 
hitches which so often occur when you are 
at the mercy of others over whom you have 
no control. 

“In business it is a cardinal sin not to live up 
to your word, not to fill to the letter what you 
undertake, not to deliver the goods as, when, 
and where promised—particularly when. Our 
first success was won by making delivery on 
the dot, or even ahead of time. All through 
the dislocation of war times we strained every 
nerve, and spared no expense, to live up to 
every promise made. If we guaranteed de- 
livery on a certain date, the goods were de- 
livered on that date. We were careful in mak- 
ing delivery pledges, but when once made the 
pledges were kept—except when a submarine, 
or government regulations, decreed otherwise. 
You must prove to people they can trust you 
if you want to build up business relations with 
them.” 

With all his multitudinous activities Mr. Gas- 
ton takes time to keep up his health. He re- 
gards health as a sine qua non of success. At 
college he became a star football player, and 
then a football coach, in order to pay his way. 
Incidentaly, his initiative, his originality, his 
“go,” became manifest thus early, for it was 
he who brought about a revolution in ref- 
ereeing football matches. Instead of stalking 
around in a dignified way, he rushed all over 
the field, keeping constantly on “top of the 
play,” thus enabling him to give decisions based 
on actual knowledge, ‘not on guesswork. His 
“antics” attracted wide attention and have 
since been widely emulated by fotball referees 
throughout the country. 


(Continued from page 1236) 


“American manufacturers have lacked initia- 
tive in their methods of conducting foreign 
trade,” said Mr. Gaston, in giving one reason 
for the phenomenal growth of Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore’s overseas business. “In- 
stead of trying to force foreigners to buy what 
we had to sell, we made it our business to pro- 
vide what they wanted to buy. If this neces- 
sitated certain changes of product, very well, 
the changes were made. We do not worship 
ruts. We try to adapt ourselves to changing 
conditions. This is one rule we seek to en- 
force not only in America but in every coun- 
try in which we have established allied com- 
panies. 

“The whole international pack of cards is 
being reshuffled. There never were so many 
opportunities for progressive American busi- 
ness interests. The Balkans alone offer a fer- 
tile field,” declared: Mr. Gaston. “Of course, 
the prizes must be gone after. They don’t 
come to one.” In other words, initiative is 
needful. 

“Once you have figured out that a new en- 
terprise can be profitably launched, or a new 
territory invaded, what is the first thing you 
do?” I asked. 

“Look for the right man to handle it,” came 
the immediate response. “Factories, steam- 
ships, buildings, financial institutions—they 
amount to nothing, absolutely nothing, in 
themselves. They. are only working tools. The 
results are wholly dependent upon the brains 
motivating them. Carnegie once remarked 
that if he were to lose his entire properties he 
could recover very quickly if left his men; 
they, not furnaces and rolling mills, counted 
most. The heads of our allied companies are 
all co-owners with me. If the company makes 
good, so do they—handsomely.” A number of 
Mr. Gaston’s associates have become million- 
aires in the last few years. 

What are the qualities Mr. Gaston attaches 
most importance to when picking men? 

“In seeking an executive I look for a man 
who can initiate; in choosing workers, I want 
men who can execute. 


Three Types of Business Men 


“There are three types of men in business, 
the constructionist, the destructionist, the ob- 
structionist. The constructionist has initiative, 
courage, energy and faith. He is a thinker 
and a builder. Realizing that nothing worth 
while is easy of attainment, he is prepared for 
rebuffs. He never loses faith in himself or his 
associates or his work. Being energetic, he 
does not tire easily. He appreciates material 
rewards, but, better still, he can truthfully say, 
with Robert Louis’ Stevenson, ‘I know what 
happiness is—I have done good work.’ The de- 
structionist is a laggard and pessimist, devoid 
of initiative, courage and energy, more given 
to faultfinding in others than in striving to 
achieve, and he is destined to end as a failure. 
The obstructionist, unfortunately, often has a 
certain kind of ability, but his fatal weakness 
consists of his propensity to say ‘don’t’ instead 
of ‘do,’ and ‘can’t’ instead of ‘can.’ He believes 
in luck rather than in pluck. Standing still 
himself, he tries to retard others. ‘It’s no use,’ 
and ‘It won’t work,’ are his favorite maxims. 

“My observation of successful workers leads 
me to believe that the following five rules, if 
adhered to rigidly and cheerfully, will make for 
advancement: 

“First: Concentrate on your work—and 
work. 

“Second: Have confidence in your own abili- 
ty, but without egotism. 


“Third: Do not magnify the task set for 
you; rather minimize it. 

“Fourth: Enjoy your work as if it were 
some pleasurable sport. 

“Fifth: Begin with the determination to 
do one thing thoroughly. 

“‘The way to do a thing is to do it,’ says 
the old adage. Make a start. Many men keep 
postponing action and worrying until the work 
on hand becomes a veritable bugaboo. Get 
into grips with it. Wrestle with it—and the 
chances are you can overcome every difficulty 
that loomed so formidable. Edison was right 
when he declared that ‘Genius is ten per cent. 
inspiration and ninety per cent perspiration!’ 
Without work to transform it into action, in- 
itiative is no more useful than steam blown into 
the air. Dream, yes; but do, also, always. 


“Courage Is Indispensable” 


“Courage is indispensable. A weakling can 
keep pace with strong men when there are no 
obstacles to surmount, no foreboding clouds 
to chill the spirit, no losses to shatter con- 
fidence, no grief to sear the soul with disap- 
pointment and anguish. But in ‘the times that 
try men’s souls’ the strong man rises above the 
crowd. Emergencies and changes do not 
frighten him. He bends circumstances to his 
purposes. Difficulties infuse zest into his tasks. 

“There is, however, a wide gulf between 
confidence and blatancy. No man of ability 
need go about blowing-his own horn. His work 
rings truer and sounds louder than a self-blown 
trumpet. He needs no pull. He is wanted by 
every aggressive organization in the- country. 
Workers should know that employers like men 
to come to them with ideas, not always for 
ideas. 

“This is a glorious time for being alive and 
healthy and earnest and ambitious. 
is so much to be done throughout the world. 
Great human needs have sprung up and will 
continue to spring up everywhere. A clarion- 
call has gone forth for men—men who can plan 
and dare and do, who can rise superior to 
temporary defeat, who can find channels in 
which to make themselves really helpful to the 
world. It is trite but true that, though there 
is crowding at the bottom of the ladder, there 
is not only room but a universal demand for 
men at the top. The way to reach the top is 
to get you? foot planted squarely and firmly 
on the first rung and climb so fairly and ten- 
aciously that nobody will or can knock you off.” 

« Mr. Gaston is stronger on thinking and do- 
ing than talking. Perhaps more pointers can 
be derived from this record of his actions than 
from his words. One neat epigram, however, 
is worth quoting in conclusion, since it epitom- 
izes the whole lesson of his career: “One man 
who can initiate is worth a thousand who can 
only imitate.” 





Intelligent saving consists largely in fore- 
going ill-considered or foolish present expendi- 
tures in order to be able to secure in the future 
either necessities or even the more substantial 
luxuries. Such saving is the opposite of miser- 
liness in that it involves chiefly the postpone- 
ment of expenditure until small sums, which 
would purchase little in themselves, have accu- 
mulated. into substantial buying power. Such 
saving contemplates the maintenance of family 
efficiency, meeting of real necessities as they 
arise, and, at the same time, capitalizing a 
part of the individual’s earnings and placing 


» the family on a sound financial basis. 


There: 
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Government to Co-operate With 
Business in Upbuilding 
Chaotic Europe 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent 


HE plight of the war-torn countries is fully 

as gloomy as Frank A. Vanderlip painted. 

The United States must study their de- 

mands and devote its production to satisfying 
them. 

The War Industries Board supervised the al- 
lotments of production during the war, and turned 
the energies of the country into the right course. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce is endeavoring 
to-do the same for the post-war manufacturers 
by advice and counsel instead of orders and re- 
strictions. It has its trade agents and commercial 
attaches throughout the world, whose reports 
comprise a symposium of the trade demands of 
the present day, and it is now contributing its 
chief, Burwell S. Cutler, for a three months’ 
personal investigation abroad. 

When Cutler completes his survey he will retire 
from official life, and resume the manufacturing 
business in which he has had twenty years’ exper- 
ience. He will then submit a comprehensive re- 
port of his studies in Europe. His views formed 
on this side of the Atlantic have been that there 
will be no easy money for American manufac- 
turers who go into the European markets, but 
that opportunity awaits for the purveyors of arti- 
cles which can not as yet be manufactured else- 
where. The extent to which this opinion will be 


strengthened or altered by personal inspection. 


overseas will be indicated in the Cutler report 
which incidentally can be drafted without the 
official bias, since the writer will no longer be in 
the service when the resume is prepared. 

Philip B. Kennedy is now acting chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. He 
will be the permanent appointee when Cutler’s 





© Paul Thompson. 
BURWELL S. CUTLER 
Head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, who is now ‘making a personal investigation of 
trade opportunities abroad. 








resignation takes effect. He has been the com- 
mercial attache at the U. S. Embassy in London, 
and previous to that established a record at Mel- 
bourne.for the tactful manner in which he negoti- 
ated the situation in Australia before the United 
States became an active belligerent with the Allies. 
Earlier still he was on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of New York. 

The extent of Cutler’s investigation will be wide 
in range and full of promise for American in- 
dustry. It will go further than the mere study of 
how the Department of Commerce’s organization 
across the Atlantic can be built up. The views 
of the leading manufacturers and exporters of 
Europe will be ascertained. The prospects of an 
interchange of Chambers of Commerce will be 
discussed. Since the war there has been a branch- 
ing out of American industrial leaders who are 
putting their funds and energy into foreign cor- 
porations. American firms are being given con- 
tracts to rebuild devastated areas and the time is 
ripe to build up a permanent relationship. The 
American Chamber of Commerce in London may 
be duplicated with foreign Chambers of Com- 
merce in New York, to bring about a closer tie 
between the business worlds on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The financial element of the foreign commerce 
will also be taken up by Cutler while overseas, 
with long-term credits, the formation of export 
corporations, methods of payment, and such prob- 
lems considered. Senator Edge, of New Jersey, 
has introduced a bill in Congress whereby a num- 
ber of corporations would be created to finance 
export trade, operating independently, but with 
a certain governmental supervision, and offering 
attractive investments to the general public. Cut- 
ler will sound opinion on this plan, and the pos- 
sibility of creating an exchange in which American 
goods could be bartered for European materials, 
as the best means of handling the situation in a 
world whose finances have been disarranged by 
four years of war. 

Nor will such important related subjects as 
transportation and port facilities, as they bear 
upon commerce, be neglected in the survey. The 
Cutler mission is likely to bear an important part 
in the future development of American trade. 

The importance of shipping need hardly be em- 
phasized. A permanent and efficient merchant 
marine is the necessary first step toward trade 
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Economic Advisors to the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, at the Hotel Crillon, Paris, France. 


Sitting, left to right: H. H. Hoover; Gen. T. H, Bliss; Admiral W. S. Benson; Bernard Baruch; H. M. 
Robinson. Standing: T. W. Lamont; W.H. Shepard son; Norman Davis; Col. E. M. House; Gordon 
Auchincloss; Vance McCormick. 


expansion, with et least 50 per cent. of all the com- 
modities carried in American bottoms. 

Edward N. Hurley gave up his position as chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, just as he was about 
to see the fruition of his labors. The man who 
brought order out of chaotic conditions following 
the Goethals-Denman row, and who was so intent 
upon putting over his job that he was willing to 
step aside and give the production laurels to 
Charles M. Schwab has worked over the ship- 
ping program until his war plans are over, and 
the completion of the permanent marine is 
ready for Congress to decide upon. 

John Barton Payne’s appointment to the Ship- 
ping Board is equivalent to his selection as chair- 
man to succeed Mr. Hurley. The change again 
brings to the fore the question of whether a Fed- 
eral Administrator of Shipping might not have 
been found more desirable than a board. The 
Director General of Railroads, it is pointed out, 
has the advantage that goes with a one-man con- 
trol, whereas upon the boards and commissions 
the more cumbersome methods, claimed to give a 
greater opportunity for fairplay. often produced 
wrangling and delays. Even these in many in- 
stances resolve themselves into a case of one-man 
control through the casting of the decisive vote by 
the odd man of the commission. The same is true 
of Congress, where there is a narrow majority. 
In such cases, one or two members, or a little 
group of independents, may virtually control leg- 
islation. Such a situation exists in the Senate 
today, where with 47 Democrats and 49 Repub- 
licans, an independent such as Senator LaFollette 
can bring about a tie by voting with the Democrats 
and in turn the Vice-President can break that tie 
with his vote. 

The power also operates to a cetiain extent in 
the right of veto vested in the President, for it 
was President Wilson’s veto of the daylight sav- 
ings rider, attached to the Agricultural Bill, which 
alone saved the measure from repeai, and it was 
the threat of another veto that kept Congress from 
attaching a modified rider to another bill. 

There is a question as to whether a compara- 
tively small group is not keeping the prohibition 
question before the country. An active minority 
can often by its efforts become a governing factor 
out of proportion to its real imporvance. The 
“wets,” who occupy but a small place upon the 
map of the United States, are keeping up an in- 
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cessant fight against prohibition enforcement leg- 
islation. And yet the “drys” maintain that they 
do not represent any great percentage of the pop- 
ulation. 

Republicans who are charged with enacting the 
enforcement laws are decidedly nervous over their 
responsibility. 

They are uneasy about the soldiers, too—as are 
are Democrats. Nobody has been able to fathom 
the opinions of the men who have returned from 
the army, or feel certain as to their political future. 
There are evidences, however, that the world war 
will not be followed by the formation of a soldier 
organization such as the G. A. R. capable of wield- 
ing the political power exercised by the associa- 
tion of veterans of the Civil War. That war 
primarily was fought between the two political 
parties. They continued their alignment after 
hostilities in the battlefield had ceased. The war 
against Germany was fought by Republicans and 
Democrts shoulder to shoulder. They will be 
back in their respective folds in 1920, just as they 
were in 1916. Once the politicians realize this 
they will rest in peace and devote their entire 
attention to winning recruits from the newly en- 
franchised women, now as far removed as the 
soldiers from the formation of a separate party. 

The men who are coming back from overseas 
have seen and heard the effects of Bolshevism. 
Aside from a few agitators who were agitating 
before the war, they are not the sort that socialists 
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are made of. Naturally they want fair play and 
commensurate returns from the government for 
their services, and to obtain these, both of the 
big political parties are working. 

There are fundamentals which will go far to- 
ward preventing the growth of socialism in Amer- 
ica. One is the absence of class limitations. Not- 
withstanding the mouthings of the soap - box 
speakers on this primary class contention of so- 
cialism, there are no definite lines drawn in the 
United States. The man in the street who is work- 
ing for Wages today may be employing men a few 
years from now. The history of the captains of 
industry today proves it. Men like Doheney, 
Schwab, Replogle and Carnegie came up from 
the ranks. 

And the war has put the rich man and the poor 
man in one class so far as paying is concerned. 
Nobody is escaping his part of the bill for beating 
the German menace. All are brothers in afflic- 
tion, and all are looking toward the day when the 
burden of taxation is going to be lifted. 

There is a real issue for 1920: the high cost 
of living and the high cost of taxes. 

Who is responsible for them, and who is going 
to give relief to the public? 

The League of Nations is interesting the coun- 
try, but after all it is somewhat abstract to the 
average citizen. The cost of beef and potatoes, 
the tax he must pay on each movie ticket and on 


each glass of soda, even if he escapes the levy 
upon his income, is something in the way of an 
issue that can be grasped to every voter in the 
country. 

Paying for the war is all very well, but why 
the exorbitant prices on food at this late date? 
the people are beginning to ask. And they are 
disconcerting the gentlemen going to the hustings. 
Taxation is going to continue for a long time if 
the $30,000,000,000 war debt is to be wiped 
out, and food supplies in Europe are short. These 
are familiar explanations; but before November, 
1920, it is safe to say that something else in the 
way of excuses will be wanted by the people. 

The Federal Trade Commission puts the blame 
for the high cost of living at the doors of the 
packing establishments. The packers are domin- 
ating the food supplies of the world, it is claimed, 
and the remedy urged by the Commissioners is 
legislation to break up the monopoly. 

Congress will have to move soon to attack the 
situation, or face the voters with explanations. 
It is easier to do the former, and so the Kenyon 
Bill to regulate the packing industry, and the Ken- 
drick Bill, designed to handle the situation less 
drasticly, are certain of consideration early in the 
regular session of the Senate, if not before. The 
Republicans are in power and they will have to 
assume the responsibilities that go with it in a 
campaign year. 


HOW MUSIC IS TRANSFORMING WORKERS 


New York Subway’s Band Per- 
forms Wonders for the Men 
as Well as the Company 


By CHARLES D. ISAACSON 
Author of “Face to Face with Great Musicians” 


DON’T know how it is in your city, but 
I here in New York it is the delight of all 

humorists to poke fun at the transit com- 
panies. And most of them deserve it. If peo- 
ple have a grouch, an overdose of spleen, if 
they jumped out of bed from the wrong side, 
if the sun forgot to shine, if the temperature 
is out of gear, if the Mayor wrote another 
strange letter, if there is an eruption in Scan- 
dinavia, if—well, if anything wrong happens, 
they have a habit of taking it out on the sub- 


way. 

Possibly I’m a little prejudiced for personal 
reasons; but I’m one of those who resent the 
attacks on the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company and its president, Theodore P. 
Shonts. When I see the trains rush by the 
stations on two and three minute headway, 
when I analyze the perfection of the system 
which permits the citizen to pay a nickel and 
cover miles in a minute or. more—I just mar- 
vel! I could choke the officials of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit (which just across the river, 
is far behind the I. R. T.), but I feel very dif- 
ferently about Messrs. Shonts, Hedley and 
their associates. 

I say this may be due to my personal preju- 
dices. For I know a good deal about the inner 
workings of that corporation and the excel- 
lent measures which are taken to make the 
Big Family as happy as the heads of the com- 
pany know how. I know that down in the 
blackness of that deep-dug passageway there’s 
music in the air! There are amateur musi- 
cians in the trains—guards who are members 
of the Band, conductors who take part in the 
“Opera Company.” Along the road, the line- 
men and switch-hands, the machinists and la- 
borers are still thinking about their last “con- 
cert,” and some of them are figuring out how 
they can get in their music lessons. 

It is worthy of very careful study, don’t you 





Members of the I. R. T. Subway Band. 


think, that the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Corporation is taking an interest in giving 
their employees the opportunity to hear and 
play music? An institution of such size, a 
traction company (which is generally synony- 
mous with all that is inhuman), a public utility 
corporation, a multi-millionaire concern, caring 
about its employees and the public! From all 
that I can observe, the Interborough does a 
whole lot more for its family than most of the 
small companies. From what I have gathered 
after watching the musical activities of the 
Interborough, the bigger the company the 
more profitably music-and allied ideas can be 
made. 

Perhaps you have heard the Subway Band? 
A hundred men, dressed in white uniforms, 
playing like professionals and capable, I can 
assure you, of being professionals—they rep- 
resent the subway and the workers of the 
subway. The Band is well known in the City 
of New York, not only among the thousands 
of subway and elevated employees, but among 
the outside public. It has played for parades 


on Memorial Day and other holidays. It has 
been called into many civic functions. It has 
acted as escort for the Grand Army. It has 


done a great deal in the patriotic work of the 


war—Red Cross and Liberty Loan meetings. 
During Mayor Gaynor’s administration it led 
the Civic Parade. It has turned out four band- 
masters for the U. S. Army; the fifth was 
about to start out, but the war was over. The 
Governor-General of Bermuda complimented 
it. 
But all of that public service is secondary to 
the real reason for the existence of the Band. 
According to the conception of Mr. Shonts, 
the Band was. organized for the family, as he 
loves to call his organization—for the boys 
themselves, as he addresses them. Whenever 
there is a meeting of the employees, whenever 
there is a special function of the men, then the 
Subway Band is always on hand. 

A word about the history of the unique 
musical organization. It was the inspiration 
of A. L. Merritt, the superintendent of the 
subway division. The first meetings for re- 
hearsals were held in a boathouse on the Har- 
lem River. Mr. Gormely, the drummer, as- 
sumed tentative control, with a drum that was 
really a galvanized pail beaten with two quar- 
ters. The band consisted of ten men. Then 
the boathouse was removed and the rehearsals 
were sheltered in the superintendent’s office. 
A siege of hard luck struck the little organi- 











zation—the company had not then officially 
recognized the endeavors. Sergeant Mode, of 
the claim department, loomed up and assumed 
charge of the field music. Meanwhile, twenty 
men were playing. 


Then one day an important thing happened. | 


A real concert was held at one of the car- 
barns. Vice-president Hedley was invited, and 
many other officials were asked to come and 
sit in judgment. Several hundred employees 
also came. The concert was a great success, 
and from that moment it became a permanent 
feature. The company assumed control and 
gave the Band the finest sort of co-operation. 
The white uniforms were purchased for the 
bandsmen; fine instruments were added to the 
collection; an appropriation for the repair of 
instruments was made; and an instructor was 
engaged. A splendid library of music was pur- 
chased. A big band room was assigned for 
rehearsals, and on many occasions company 
time has been given up to the rehearsals. 

Now, why.in the world should a traction 
company go to all this trouble and expense? 

Well, here are some of the points: Just be- 
cause a man decides to become a conductor or 
a motorman is no reason why he should give 
up all the finer impulses to be a musician. 
Just because a man becomes a machinist, an 
operator, a salesman, a clerk, a messenger, is 
no reason why he should forego the pleasure 
of learning to make music. When a man gets 
into a job far removed from art, he can 
scarcely be expected to be the same alert, 
idealistic individual he was as a schoolboy. But 
the long-visioned employer recognizes the 
value of fanning the flame of idealism in his 
men. If a worker on the floor has a passion 
for playing the trombone and does give up all 
spare time to practicing, he cannot be doing 
anything quite so helpful to his job. When 
a worker has so developed his musical hobby 
that he understands good music, his mind 
broadens, his sense of right increases, and he 
can appreciate the “boss’s” side of the argu- 
ment. When a large group of the employees, 
under company auspices, in company uniforms, 
and with company instruments, led by a com- 
pany director, are able to play together, to 
their own delightful satisfaction—well, how 
in the name of all that’s decent can they be 
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any other than loyal to the men at the helm? 
How can they think the men higher up are 
unfair and not concerned with the welfare of 
the men lower down? How can they be 
strangers to the best interests of the com- 
pany? 

Well, here’s the answer: The subway bands- 
men are among the highest-rated employees 
of the Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 
They are not simply bandmembers. who are 
employees of the F. R. T. They are honor 
men on the straight details of the jobs for 
which they are given their salaries. 

That is a record, isn’t it? 

Because the bandsmen realize the funda- 
mentals of band-playing, they are better em- 
ployees. When the leader swings his baton, 
if any of the men are out of tune or time, the 
whole band is off. The band must be in har- 
mony, all must work together. A company is 
only another sort of band or orchestra. There 
is a leader, and the employees are playing a 
tune when they turn out their goods, whether 
it be automobiles, nails, typewriters, cigars or 
clothes. People out of tune with the ideals 
of the plant put the whole band or company 
out of gear. People who can’t swing on time 
to the — of the. institution or the shop 
are ready to be thrown out. 

These ideas consciously get into the brains 
of the bandsmen. 

The effect on the worker-musicians is self- 
evident, then. The effect on the rest of the 
employees is almost as obvious. The fellow- 
employees take pride in the accomplishments 
of “our own musicians.” I talked with many 
guards and motormen who swelled their chests 
out when I commented on the good work of 
the Subway Band. They took the compli- 
ments to themselves, honestly! 

But you should have heard the ticket-chop- 
per at Grand Central station, who said with 
absolute assurance: “I’d rather hear our Sub- 
way Band than all these fandangled orchestras 
from Europe, with their long-haired conduc- 
tors.” It was quaint but significant that one 
of the station-men should have remarked in 
answer to a pointed question: “Like the Sub- 
way Band? Does a- chap like his own 
brother ?” , 

In order to accommodate the band concerts 
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for the employees, a special concert hall was 
built for the men and their families. The stage 
itself can hold seventy-five players. The con- 
certs have been very popular, and though re- 


_ stricted to employees and their families, hun- 


dreds are turned away on nearly every occa- 
sion. This music has brought the love of 
music (which is the love of the beautiful) into 
the hearts not only of the players, but of the 
listeners as well. 

Says Superintendent Merritt: “The Subway 
Band has taught obedience, patriotism, loyalty, 
sobriety, steadfastness. The public has reaped 
the benefits, too. The men respect and show 
more courtesy to the passengers. Suspensions 
among the men for infraction of rules have 
been cut down one-half, and commendatory 
letters have increased fifty per cent. The rank 
and file of our employees as a whole are better 
and more loyal men. The object for which the 
band was formed has been attained. The band 
is but a milestone in our path of progress. Al- 
most unconsciously it is doing a great work. 

“It has become a permanent institution in 
the Interborough. It has come to stay.” 

Pretty strong, coming from the superinten- 
dent himself, isn’t it? And I can assure you 
Superintendent Merritt is no idle sentimental- 
ist. He is intent on his job and getting the 
best out of his men. 

Now, the Band is not the only part of the 
musical activities of this, the biggest traction 
company in the world. In the recreation 
rooms and shops, in the barns and at the big 
junctions, noonday concerts are held. And 
it’s here that I have had the privilege of par- 
ticipating. You will probably remember my 
description of the shop noonday concerts 
which I have given at the R. Hoe Press and 
other places—see the earlier articles in this 
series. The men gather eagerly to hear music, 
good music, great music. A half-hour, no 
more, is devoted to the classics, sung and 
played by generous-spirited famous musicians, 
who understand and see in these industrial 
concerts the real future musical public. 

I shall never forget my first Interborough 
concert. The I. R. T. has a tremendous shop 
at Lexington avenue and Ninety-sixth street. 
[Inside this shop, in the midst of machines, 
autos, trucks, tracks, is an improvised concert 





Made Exclusively for “Forbes.” 


See how intently the men at the R. Hoe Press listen when Mr. Isaacson (who is sitting near the organ) gives concerts. These men make printing presses. 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


©) and RECORDS 


You don’t get 100% efficiency out of your employees! 
The fault lies with you, the employer. 
Workers need recreation—of the proper sort. 
Music is the answer. 
Hiring an orchestra is expensive—a Pathé Phono- 
graph—well you know the price, you have one at 


Employ a Pathé in your business. 


PLAYS ALL RECORDS! 


E. A. WIDMAN, President 
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PATHE FRERES PHONOGRAPH CoO., Inc. 
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hall; that is to say, a piano is hauled into the 
center of*the concrete floor and the workers 
crowd around, most of them squatting on the 
ground, some sitting on the window ledges, 
some perching among the rafters, and some 
standing on a high platform. 

It is to be a concert, squeezed into thirty- 
five minutes of the lunch hour. Many of the 
listeners are finishing their desserts, chewing 
an apple or a banana, or taking the last sips 
of a can of coffee. Dressed in their overalls 
and shirts, they present a strange gathering 
to the recitalists: They are laughing; they are 
out for a good, jolly time. They are curious, 
for it is all new to them. I said to them: 
“Gentlemen: We believe that you are the real 
patrons of music; you don’t know it yet, but 
that’s our belief. It wasn’t to make stylish 
functions for the society folk that all the mas- 
terpieces were written, but for you. You have 
earned the right to enjoy fine music. You 
don’t realize it; you’ve been made to think that 
symphonies and operas are dry and beyond 
your mental power. But that’s all wrong. I 
have enough faith in your idea of courtesy to 
know that even though you don’t like what 
we are going to give you, you will at least 
permit us an opportunity to convince you. 
You'll listen and try to figure it out. But I 
know you'll leave today with a different con- 
ception of it all.” 

For this concert, Harry Rowe Shelley is the 
pianist and Edythe Jeanne is the soprano. Im- 
mediately we present an aria from “Aida,” in 
Italian. 

They listen, curiously, hanging on to the 
rafters, kneeling, crouching, squatting, or 
‘standing. It’s not half-bad. It’s worth an- 
other taste. So we return with a little num- 
ber from “Tosca,” and then a fine bit of a 
sonata. They listen—that’s something—they 
applaud—that’s something more. They de- 


mand more concerts of the sort—that’s still a 
bigger achievement. 

To be sure, one fellow says: “Give us jazz 
music,” and everyone applauds as if seconding 
that request. 

But again I address them: “Jazz music? 
You can get all that you want without us. 
Get it. But if you have a desire to want a lit- 
tle excursion into the land of opera and sym- 
phony and fine music, you'll have to forget 
your jazz for a little while, the time we oc- 
cupy. Now’s your opportunity. We’re not 
asking you to dig down and pay for your ex- 
periment. We’re giving it to you. If you 
want more of these concerts, it will be good 
music and good music only. What do you 
say!” 

One fellow jumps up: “We want to hear 
good music. We’re anxious to better ourselves® 
and our tastes. If all classical music is what 
you say it is, and it’s all as fine as what we 
heard today, by gosh, we’ve been missing 
something. We’ve been attending shows of a 
sort that haven’t given us as much real value 
for our money as we might have had at the 
opera and concerts.” 

Now, here’s the point of the experiment. 
At the first concert in the series not one man 
out of the 500 who listened had ever been to 
the opera and only two had ever gone to a con- 
cert! Will there be a change after several 
tastes of this sort? 52 

This was what I thought then. But I know 
definitely that twenty of that audience pre- 
sented themselves at my bigger concerts, and 
have gone right on getting a genuine musical 
education. They are converts to art. 


I once asked some musicians: “Are you - 


afraid of the laboring class? I once felt very 
badly when I heard my father belonged to 
a branch of the Federation of Labor. He was 
a violinist who lived for his art and who used 


his art for pay only to permit his family to 
live. I was quite young and I couldn’t under- 
stand what connection beautiful music could 
have with hard labor. But now my father is 
gone, and I have labored and struggled to 
make my place on this earth; I have been 
among the workers and the shirkers, and I 
have come to understand the hopes and as- 
pirations of the average man. 

Here are further reports from the R. Hoe 
Press: 

Open air—little platform with the organ and 
the artists—noontime at the R. Hoe Press— 
the men are standing and seated in the big 
yard, and there are people at every window 
to the roof, six stories high. Also, there are 
men in the open elevators, men in the trucks, 
men on the gratings. Most are bareheaded, 
old ones, little boys, many in overalls. Some 
smoke pipes, some chew the remains of their 
lunch. 

But all listen sympathetically quiet and in- 
tent. They love the music, this good music— 
the jazz band doesn’t draw such crowds! 

Does it seem to you that musical taste is 
growing down there? Does it not appeal to 
you that perhaps with the elimination of the 
jazz musical taste, some other disagreeable 
ideas are going into the discard? 

In the next article of this series Mr. 
Isaacson will take a completely dif- 
ferent path, and write on “What I 
would do if you’d give me the chance,” 
in which he will outline the complete 
details of the ideal use to which music 
might be put by an average-sized con- 
cern. 





American labor, whether organized or: un- 
organized, will bitterly and effectively resist 
any attempt to reduce wages until the price 
level has dropped far lower than it is today. 
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Monthly Dividends 
and Monthly 
Earning Statements 
The monthly dividends paid 
to Preferred Stockholders of 
Cities Service Company pro- 
vide a convenient and regular 


income safeguarded by earn- 
ings 


Five Times Over Prefer- 
red Stock Dividend 
Requirements 


The statements of earnings 
mailed to stockholders month- 
ly enable investors to keep in 
constant touch with the finan- 
cial progress of the Company. 


Send_for 
Preferred Stock Circular FM-3 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
BOND DEPARTMENT 

60 Wall Street, New York 

















OIL FACTS OF 
BASIC IMPORTANCE 


to enable the investor to 
judge intelligently the 
sibilities of oil securities 
under present conditions, are 
at your disposal in the new 
edition of our booklet 


“OILS and PEACE” 


Values, Production, Consumption, 

Mexican Situation, Gasoline 
Yield, Markets, discussed with 
authoritative figures. 





Keep informed. Write for 
Booklet 180-FM. 


PUNHAM & Gy 


Investment Securities 
43 Exchange Place, New York 
Telephone: Hanover 8300-16 


























Securities Purchased for 
Investment or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Correspondence Invited . 


LYMAN D. SMITH & Co. 
Members New Yorh Stoch Eachange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptown Office: 527 Fitth Ave. 














DIVIDENDS 











United Drug Company 
Second Preferred Stock Dividend No. 14 
The Directors of United Drug Co. have 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
144% on the Second preferred stock of United 
Drug Co., payable September 1st, 1919, to 
stockholders of record Autoat 15th, 1919. 
JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, July 3ist, 1919. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


In the highest circles the position of 
the money market is being watched 
closely, as it is considered possible 
that conditions may arise calculated 
to stop the bullish speculation in 
stocks and also perhaps to affect the 
business community adversely. 

Now that the business boom is clear- 
ly under way, those who were most 
energetic in inspiring the return of 
confidence early in the year are now 
disposed to discourage expectations 
that everything will boom beautifully, 
without shock or’ strain from any 
quarter. Admittedly, the outlook is, on 
the whole, encouraging. Fundamental 
agricultural, industrial and financial 
conditions are conducive to optimism, 
yet bullishness can be overdone. It is 
questioned whether it has not already 
been overdone in stock speculation. 


LABOR PROBLEM UNSOLVED 


In former articles we have called the 
role of the favorable facts both domes- 
tic and international. Without aban- 
doning the view that business pros- 
pects in this country are bright, it will 
not do any harm to remind the over- 
enthusiastic that there are still a few 
matters remaining to be settled. 

First of all, the labor problem is still 
with us. We have not yet adjusted in- 
dustry to the new conditions brought 
about by the war. 

The whole attitude of workmen to- 
wards their employers has undergone 
a change in this country as well as in 
Europe. More progress has been 
made in Britain than in America 
towards giving workers a _ larger 
measure of responsibility and authori- 
ty in recasting the relationship be- 
tween men and management. Unless 
intelligent, energetic, widespread 
efforts are made here to bring about 
some measure of democratization of 
industry, there may be a serious upset 
by and by irrespective of any mere ad- 
vances granted in wages. 


MONEY TIGHTNESS COMING? 


The ablest financial minds in Amer- 
ica are not wholly unperturbed re- 
garding the monetary outlook. From 
authoritative sources come intimations 
that still further steps may have to be 
taken to check the strain upon credit 
imposed by inordinate speculation on 
top of very extensive demands for do- 
mestic and foreign governmental pur- 
chases. Our own Treasury must still 
borrow very, very heavily before our 
war bill is completely settled. Secre- 
tary Glass’s assurances that there 
would be no further issue of Govern- 
ment securities may not turn out to 
have been justified. 

It is to be noted, too, that almost 
every second day the newspapers con- 
tain announcement that some foreign 
country is arranging the flotation of a 
large loan here. Demands of this na- 
ture are certain to reach a huge aggre- 
gate. Moreover, as soon as the ma- 
chinery can be devised for concerted 
action to extend credits to foreign na- 
tions, the calls made upon our financial 
resources cannot fail to reach very 
large proportions. 

Flotations of oil securities alone 
have absorbed hundreds of millions of 
dollars, nor is the end of this move- 
ment yet in sight. The $100,000,000 


stock offering of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey will stimulate 
the stronger independents to redouble 
their aggressive policies for expansion. 
Huge borrowings by the railroads, by 
traction companies and by other utility 
enterprises must be reckoned with 
from now on. 

Moreover, the requirements for crop 
moving purposes must not be left out 
of consideration. 


WATCHING FOREIGN TRADE 


Just what will develop in our foreign 
trade movement cannot be foretold. 
One thing reasonably certain, however, 
is that the boundless hopes enter- 
tained concerning unlimited increases 
in European purchases of our mer- 
chandise are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The June report of our exports and 
imports contained a mighty surprise. 
Instead of a diminution in outward 
shipments, a new maximum was re- 
corded, $918,000,000, by a very substan- 
tial margin the greatest total ever ex- 
ported in any one month in our his- 
tory. As imports were under $300,000,- 
000, there was a trade balance of $625,- 
000,000. How long can our foreign cus- 
tomers afford to incur such bills? 

Since the war began we have ex- 
ported fully $14,000,000,000, worth of 
merchandise in excess of our imports. 
In the fiscal year recently ended, the 
balance was no less than $4,129,000,000. 
Our exports were far more than 
double our imports, the totals being 
$7,225,000,000 and $3,096,000,000. 

American manufacturers and other 
producers of merchandise must be pre- 
pared for as keen competition as Eu- 
rope can possibly offer both in foreign 
markets and in this country, since it 
is imperative that no stone be left un- 
turned to keep down Europe’s mount- 
ing indebtedness by the exportation of 
goods even at the expense of normal 
profits. 

Another matter is occasioning some 
concern in the best informed circles, 
namely, the protracted wrangling over 
the League of Nations. 


WASHINGTON DISTURBED 


Financiers and business leaders who 
have seen conditions in Europe with 
their own eyes, and who are kept 
closely informed of what is going on 
under the surface there, are fearful 
lest a bad effect be produced by the 
ongoings at Washington. These au- 
thorities are not sure that all trouble 
in Europe has passed.* The working 
classes have not yet settled down to 
hard work and should faith be lost in 
America’s magnanimity and unselfish- 
ness there is no telling, say these com- 
petent authorities, what may arise in 
Europe. 

I make no apologies for returning to 
the subject of profiteering, for it be- 
comes clearer every week that there 
will be trouble unless manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers act circum- 
spectly in the matter of fixing prices. 
The war enthusiasm is now over, and 
consumers are disposed to inquire seri- 
ously and insistently why famine 
prices should be charged now that 
famine conditions have passed. 

The retail prices charged for many 


(Continued on page 1256) 
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Compare 
Your Bonds 


We have prepared some data 
regarding one of the best 
bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. This data is 
arranged in such a way that 
investors can readily compare 
their present holdings, item by 
item, with the strong features 
of this bond. We believe that 
it will be interesting and to 
the advantage of investors to 
make such a comparison. 


Write for Circular YM-53 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Philadelphia Boston Buffalo Minneapolis 
Baltimore Pittsburg Cleveland Milwaukee 











Warren Brothers 


COMMON STOCK 


The company has unfilled road con- 
struction orders for 9,566,395 
square yards on its books and the 
common shares have steadily risen 
in market value at the prospect of 
large earnings. 

Our analytical circular describes 
the company and its business, 
gives 1918 balance sheet, a table 
showing new business by States 
and discusses the outlook of the 
stock. 

Circular on request. 


LYON 
Thwestment: Securities 
50 PINE ST. (Ground Floor) N. ¥. 
Tel. John 854 




















Correspondence 
Invited 


We invite correspondence 
on Stock Market commit- 
ments and all investment 
subjects. Frequent analyti- 
cal reports issued and 
mailed gratis. Special 
weekly Cotton letter and 
Grain review upon request. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Established 1887, Chicago 


ew York Stock Exchange 
ow York Cotton Exchange 
ew York Produce Exchan 


Members moans Board 


a 
Min ls Chamber of Commerce 
St. Louls Merchants camanee 








33 New Street fior57New York 


Madison Ave. é 42nd St. 

105 West 82nd st. 
Branohes 26.Court St., Brooklyn 

810 Broad 8t., Newark 


Long Beach, L. L, Castles-by-the-Sea 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








LB poe the possibility of overproduc- 
tion loom up far away in the dis- 
tance? Bethlehem Steel stops paying 
extra dividends and announces that it 
is spending $32,000,000 in “modernizing 
its plants and extending into new 
fields.” Other steel companies are also 
branching out aggressively. In the au- 
tomobile industry expansion also is the 
order of the day, and although it is 
heresy even to hint that a saturation 
point may one day be reached, never- 
theless, it may be well to give at least 
a passing thought to future possibil- 
ities. Then, the building of ships is 
proceeding at a rate unimagined in 
pre-war days. It is difficult for the 
laymen to see where cargoes are to 
come from to keep every vessel busy 
a year or two from now. As for oil, 
the boom in it cannot possibly con- 
tinue indefinitely at today’s pace. Nor 
is sugar likely to stay at llc. or more 
per pound after normal conditions 
have been restored in sugar-producing 
countries and in transportation. Cof- 
fee likewise would seem to be heading 
for a fall sooner or later, as the arti- 
ficial maneuvers resorted to by Bra- 
zilian and Wall Street interests are 
not likely to work out to the profit of 
the manipulators and the loss of the 
public for ever and a day. 


USINESS men had better be pre- 

pared for an advance in railway 
freight rates. Notwithstanding the 
growing disposition in economic cir- 
cles to look for a moderate recession 
in the price level as time goes on, it is 
not believed that the roads will be in 
a position to resume private operation 
on the present rate basis. The ad- 
vance, however, is not likely to be as 
much as the railroads claim it ought to 
be. The expectation now is that Con- 
gress will not guarantee either earn- 
ings or dividends, but just how it can 
restore railway credit without some 
provision covering this crucial point is 
not yet settled. Should the recom- 
mendation of President Lovett of the 
Union Pacific tind favor, the chances 
are that General W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, who rendered herculean services 
in France, will be selected as the man 
best fitted for the post. 


. 
HETHER the Edge bill is the 
best measure that could be de- 
vised for facilitating the granting of 
credits for the wholesale exportation 
of goods to Europe, or whether our 
financial leaders could evolve a better 
plan, is of less moment than that 
something concrete, something com- 
prehensive, something workable be 
adopted forthwith. Europe needs suc- 
cér more badly and more urgently than 
the average American can imagine. 


HINK twice before indulging in 

any form of profiteering. Also 
watch your step in entering combina- 
tions which may be adjudged of ques- 
tionable legality. The public are be- 
coming bitter against the exorbitant 
prices charged for many necessaries, 
and Washington is again sharpening 
its knife to probe trusts and other 
combinations. The jail sentence im- 
posed upon a number of schemers who 
sought to monopolize the sale of fish 
on the Atlantic Coast has evoked wide- 


spread applause and should cause 
others treading on dangerous ground 
to withdraw hastily. It looks, too, as 
if public clamor will compel the Wash- 
ington authorities to sell to domestic 
buyers the enormous quantities of sur- 
plus foodstuffs, etc., accumulated for 
war purposes. There is a noticeable 
trend towards the feeling that business 
has been favored at the expense of the 
consumer who has been struggling 
against crushing prices. 


ees Standard Oil people have not 
been keeping pace with indepen- 
dents in extending operations; but the 
issuance of $100,000,000 7 per cent., pre- 
ferred stock by the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey indicates that an aggres- 
sive policy is to be inaugurated. This 
Rockefeller enterprise has ramifica- 
tions extending almost throughout the 
world, distributing direct to thousands 
of customers in different lands. Its 
recently-elected president, W. C. 
Teagle, is a giant physically and men- 
tally, a hustler and a man of vision. 
His record will be worth following. 
This is the first time any Standard Oil 
company has sold stock to the public, 
but it is unlikely to be the last. Inde- 
pendents have been making such in- 
roads upon the oil industry that in or- 
der to hold their own, the S. O. people 
will feel compelled to branch out. 


L = decisions concerning the fix- 
ing of retail prices by manufactur- 
ers of branded goods have been chaotic 
and confusing. The Federal Trade 
Commission’s recommendation that 
such fixing of prices be placed under 
the supervision of a governmental 
agency should be taken up and seriously 
considered by the business world. Pro- 
vided the right kind of men were se- 
lected as members, such a body ought 
to prove useful alike to manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and consumers. 


HARLES E. MITCHELL, head of 

the largest investment distribut- 
ing organization in America, the Na- 
tional City Company, finds that invest- 
ments are being sold to rather than. 
bought by the investing public through- 
out the country. That is, the investor’s 
appetite usually has to be whetted. 
However, with its fifty branches lo- 
cated all over the Union, and with its 
hundreds of salesmen, this company is 
in a position to cover enormous ground 
and to cultivate it assiduously. Its 
mission is not merely to sell secur- 
ities to seasoned investors, but to bring 
in new recruits to our investing army. 
It is performing a service of incalcu- 
lable value’ in this direction. Incident;. 
ally, a branch. recently opened at At- 
lantic City astonished the management 
by the magnitude of its success. 


F* Chairman Hurley, of the United 
States Shipping Board, will at once 
get busy in establishing the ideal ship- 
ping service between the United States 
and Latin America which he has pro- 
phesied and.promised, both continents 
will be his debtor. 





The issue of Thrift Stamps, War Sav- 
ings Stamps and Treasury Savings Cer- 
tificates is to be made permanent,” 
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U. S. STEEL 


COMMON 


The Standard Statistics Com- 
pany of New York has pre- 
pared for us an analysis of the 
book value of U. S. Steel com- 
mon stock. s 


Copy on Request 
PROMPT SERVICE 


Prompt information service is especially valuable 
to investors in times like the present. . 
We welcome inquiries, which will receive the im- 
mediate attention of our Statistical Department. 
We have prepared analyses of the outlook for the 
following companies: 

Ohio Cities Gas Company 

Royal Dutch 


which we shall be glad to furnish upon request 
as long as the supply lasts. 


Chandler Bros. & Co. 


Membere New York Btoek Exchange 
34 PINE ST. NEW YORK 
DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES IN 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

DETROIT 





























STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(NEW JERSEY) 


NEW 7% PREFERRED 
STOCK AND RIGHTS 


WHEN AS, AND IF ISSUED 





CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
Phones 4860-1-2-3-4 Broad 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 











J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 








General Asphalt 


We have prepared an an- 
alysis of the business and 
financial condition of General 
Asphalt which will be sent on 
request for F-413. 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bends—Grain 
Members § Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
{ Chicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St.. New York 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Powerful Wall Street Interests Working 
for Reaction—Caution Advisable 
By FOUR SQUARE 


As the stock market runs along and 
various industrial specialties get far- 
ther and farther from shore, reactions 
are sharper and more frequent, and 
withal admonitory of the old truth that 
“no tree grows quite to heaven.” 


Many prudent souls are beginning to . 


ask themselves now, “What is going 
to happen after prices have discounted 
all that is to be expected in the way of 
profits for a year to come!” Early 
in 1916 the war-stock market reached 
such a state and it didn’t take long to 
decide what it would do. The specu- 
lative following suddenly awoke to the 
realization that stocks were selling on 
the basis of anticipated profits on war 
contracts, the ink of which was scarce- 
ly dry. A buying wave was quickly 
followed by a selling wave—a swift 
reaction of such proportions as to 
shake the confidence of all but the 
most enthusiastic of the war-stock 
bulls. Afterward, the market showed 
that it was the better for it, and the 
rise was resumed and ran on until the 
close of 1916, to be brought to a sud- 
den termination by the “peace panic” 
of December. 


BUSINESS REVIVAL ON 


It is only necessary to scan current 
carnings statements of the steel com- 
panies to realize how far the present 
speculation has gotten ahead of the 
business revival. The business revival 
is on. There can be no doubt of that, 
but the market started is six months 
ahead of the anticipated improvement 
in general conditions, and it has. kept 
up a rapid pace. 

The rather unwieldy speculation is 
now facing demands for money for 
crop moving purposes which will ex- 
ceed all previous proportions, even 
though the modern farmer is handling 
his business more and more on a credit 
basis each year through the use of 
checks rather than the time-honored 
cash payments. And it is facing a pe- 
riod of heavy financing both for do- 
mestic and foreign, or rather interna- 
tional account, which will keep finan- 
cial leaders and all our credit re- 
sources deeply engrossed and involved 
for a month or two. The break in 
sterling and other exchange has made 
quick action imperative in the interests 
of international solvency. Big things 
impend, and at such times the stock 
market is likely to be allowed to take 
care of itself. 

All this is simply preparatory to the 
suggestion that perhaps it may be 
wise to make hay in the shape of cash- 
ed-in profits while the sun of specu- 
lative enthusiasm and rising prices still 
shines. And this suggestion is prompt- 
ed by the knowledge that powerful 
Wall Street interests have lately been 
working to bring about a real “shake- 
out.” So far the speculative following 
have simply laughed at them. Large 
brokerage houses are uneasy over 
loans, and there can be but one reason 
—the lenders are bringing pressure to 
bear with unpleasant persistence. In- 
fluential brokers are urging their cus- 
tomers to lighten their loads, but with 
little success. The only thing that will 
bring a lightening of commitments, 
past experience has shown, is a forced 
reaction of threatening proportions 
brought about by “strong-arm” meth- 
ods. It is. a disagreeable proceeding to 


call loans and raise margin require- 
ments, but it is usually effective. 

Such handling of a niarket that has 
gotten out of bounds has always been 
necessary in the past, and it appears 
that it will be necessary before long 
in the present case. The powers-that- 
be in Wall Street are preparing for a 
real house-cleaning on ’Change, and 
it is never prudent at such a time for 
those who merely follow on to attempt 
to belitte their efforts because they 
make only a small impression at the 
start. It is no small matter to stop a 
speculation which has run into seem- 
ingly interminable million-share days, 
and throw it into reverse gear without 
doing more harm than good. 

After the market has had its set- 
back, assuming that the bankers and 
brokers are able to bring it about, 
things will be much as they are now. 
That is, the big, broad influences back 
of the rise in security values will still 
be bullish. Stocks may be bought at 
lower prices with greater confidence. 
That is all. The break in sterling will 
serve to speed up international finan- 
cing; the labor difficulties, though 
over-emphasized, will be just as amen- 
able to settlement; the crops will be 
just as large as present promises, and 
the improvement in general business 
conditions will have gone on apace. 
Moreover, the credit situation will con- 
tinue to ease, after contemplated finan- 
cing is out of the way, through con- 
tinued relaxation from the war strait. 
One source of pressure on credit re- 
sources during the war was the neces- 
sity, because of traffic difficulties and 
various uncertainties as to supplies, 
of carrying large inventories of raw 
and semi-finished materials which ab- 
sorbed from 75 to 80 per cent., and 
often more, of working capital. This 
necessity no longer exists, and in- 
ventories are being worked down into 
fluid assets. The natural result of this 
will be a reduction of indebtedness 
through the paying off of various spe- 
cial obligations. 


ATTRACTIVE ISSUES 


Those who feel that they must buy 
stocks now would do well to confine 
their efforts to the rails and the cop- 
pers which have so far joined but little 
in the general upswing, and various 
stocks of the specialty class which 
have not been pushed forward so vig- 
orously as many of the others. Among 
the rails, such leaders as Atchison, 
Southern Pacific, and Reading appear 
tc have been under accumulation for a 
long time with the object of making a 
demonstration in them when railroad 
legislation takes definite shape. Among 
the low-priced issues, St. Paul, New 
Haven, Erie Ist preferred, Missouri 
Pacific, and Western Maryland are 
most promising. 

It is doubtful if the steels have yet 
over-reached the improvement already 
noted in this industry, but in view of 
the attitude of big interests, it would 
be well to take profits temporarily on 
further bulges in these stocks, as well 
as the over-bulled tobaccos, motors, 
rubbers and oils. 

Among the specialties, Allis-Chal- 
mers, Westinghouse, U. S. Food Prod- 
ucts, and Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
are still attractive, although the last 
two have had substantial advances. 
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ODD LOTS 


The service we give to Odd 
Lot customers is the same as 
that extended to purchasers 
of 100 shares or more. 


The method of buying odd 
lots on partial payments is ex- 
plained in our letter MF-46, 
which will be sent on request. 


Hartshorne, Fales & So. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Tel. Bowling ¢ Green 7610 

















Preparing 
to Invest 

Whether or not you can in- 
vest in securities right now, it 
will be worth while to have 
your name on our mailing list. 


Some of our offerings may 
reach you just when you have 
the money to invest. 


Apply now, and ask for 
Booklet D-67,“‘Odd Lot Investment” 


John Muir & (o. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, N.Y. 











Steel & Tube Co. 
of America, Pfd. 


Special report will be 
sent to interested in- 
vestors upon request. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH @ CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bidg. 42 Broad BStreet 
Tel. Spruce 881 Tel. Broad 12300 

















6% Real Estate Gold Bonds 


We offer investors carefully-placed First 
Farm Mortgages and Real Estate Gold 
Bonds from one of the best agricultural 
sections in the United States. We are 
right on the ground and personally exam- 
ine the security under every loan offered. 
35 years’ experience without the loss of a 
dollar. Ask for pamphlet “F” and cur- 
rent offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 











For Wise Investment 
of Your Savings 


Consult our Investors’ Service Dept., conducted 
by Forbes Magazi for the 1 its 

A small sum now may save you thous- 
ands later. 





Summary and Opinion on 


one stock.........ccee0. $3.00 
Summary and opinion on 
three stocks............ $8.00 





INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
Forbes Magazi 299 B 








Forbes 8-9-19 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 


tages of complete trust company service. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Foreign 
ment you take advantage of 


the best existing world-wide banking facilities 
because’ we are co-operating with hundreds of great banks 
in all civilized parts of the world. You can make use of 


our service, for example, for 
—transferring funds by telegraph or cable 


—issuing travellers’ credits in dollars and pounds sterling 


—buying and selling foreign monies 
collecting of foreign coupons 


securing credit information and reports on trade conditions 
issuing documentary credits payable in all parts of the world 


- imports and exports. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you become a customer of our Bond Department 
you will have the investment experience of the Bankers 
4 Our officers will be glad 
to review your lists of investments and advise you that they 
may be suited to your needs and sufficiently diversified. 
Because it is our policy to offer to our customers only such 
securities as we are willing to include in our own invest- 
ments, you will find in our current offerings—sent to you 
on request—a carefully selected list of securities which we 


‘Trust Company at your service. 


are buying for our own account. 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 


1 Wail 
Street 








When you require 
World-wide Banking 
for your business 


HEN in the course of business events it be- 

comes necessary for a business man to broaden 

his field of endeavor, he not infrequently finds 
that he must broaden his banking facilities also. 


WHEN your business reaches that point, you may well consider 
the completeness of financial service afforded by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street and Fifth Ave. and 42d St., New York. 


WHEN you place your businéss account with us you have 
the satisfaction of knowing that your largest business require- 
ments can be met and your varied banking needs be satisfied 
to the smallest detail. As a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, the Bankers Trust Company offers you all of the 
advantages of the best commercial banks besides the advan- 
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An “A:-3C" 


for Exporting 


By DAVID L. BROWN 
Manager of Export Advertising, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


1, Investigate the Markets: 


By studying the governmental pam- 
phlets and consular reports available 
in this country, and special articles 
published in the export journals—old 
files and current issues. 

By consulting with men in non-com- 
petitive businesses who will be very 
likely to provide information based on 
personal experience, concerning gen- 
eral conditions of fields to be entered 
and where business has been conducted 
successively in the past by parties in- 
terviewed. 

By sending representatives at once 
to the contemplated fields in order 
that they may. become personally fam- 
iliar with conditions and report freely 
to the factory. - 


2. Cultivate the Markets. 

These representatives must make 
friends. to do future business with 
and make preliminary or tentative 
soundings as to suitable agencies or 
distributors. . 

There must be additional cultivation 
of markets by advertising and publicity 
—beginning of the campaign to create 
good will. 

Familiarize probable consumers with 
the Trade Mark and establish the qual- 
ity or other features of goods later 
to be sold. 

Map out and develop an intensive 
advertising campaign. 

Figure this as an investment; don’t 
try to base it on probable returns. 
They are, of course, problematical, but 
if wisely handled this preliminary cam- 
paign will pave the way to success. 
The principle of “nothing venture— 
nothing have” applies here. 

If nothing. else, arrange to run in 
the local publications or media just a 
picture of the products and the name- 
plate or Trade Mark of the company 
with a suitable background to famil- 
iarize the public or technical consum- 
ers with the products—and avoid too 
lengthy pieces of copy or elaborate 
treatises. Above all, avoid exaggera- 
tion and uninteresting pictures of fac- 
tory buildings. 

Select publications carefully, using 
only-those known to be favorable to 
American interests and that have es- 
tablished themselves as responsible 
media. 

Use some of the good export jour- 
nals published in this cougtry but cir- 
culating abroad as the background for 
an export advertising campaign and 
for the possibilities of effecting dis- 
tribution. 


3. Build up an export organization 
at the factory headquarters on a sub- 
stantial, sensible and effective basis. 
Go to it in a business-like way. 

Begin to train men for special work 


in individual fields. 


Establish classes in the various lan- 
guages if there are enough people des- 
ignated for the export work. 

Establish sales schools or classes 
for specialized instruction in export ac- 
tivities. 

Begin to get together a corps of 
translators, good ones. 

Coach all salesmen or representa- 
tives in courtesy and diplomacy and 
warn them against evils of trying to 
inject too much “pep” into their ac- 
tual dealings and contact with foreign 
houses. Conduct the same course of 
diplomacy for those who remain at 
headquarters and write letters abroad. 


4. Start the preparation and printing 
of booklets, pamphlets, catalogs, win- 
dow cards, posters, etc. 

Suitable advertising novelties. 

Matrices or electros of separate ad- 
vertisements in future advertising 
campaigns. This takes.time. All di- 
rect matter should be made ready for 
the “big drive” later on when agencies 
or distribution points are established 
and the goods are on the ground to 
be sold through active and intelligent 
co-operation and control by the manu- 
facturer. 

For all this as well as for the pre- 
liminary or introductory campaign, an 
appropriation should be made com- 
mensurate with the opportunities in 
the fields and the hopes of the manu- 
facturer. No only must there be effi- 
cient planning, but a decision to spend 
some money must be made. 


5. Formulate a plan: 

To insure sufficient production in 
plants to take care of orders when 
they can be or are received. Definitely 
decide to consider export trade as 
something vital and necessary, and im- 
portant enough to revise certain meth- 
ods of production, quantity, and even 
kind, and arrange for sure and steady 
supply of demand. Do not treat export 
trade as something “on the side” or 
as a means of sloughing off inferior 
goods or seconds or factory rejects 
or replenishing an industrial exchequer 
by spasmodic spurts. 


6. Establish a separate packing and 
shipping department in order to make 
sure that this very important part of 
the work is carried.on properly. There 
are volumes of information available 
on export packing and shipping, and 
almost everything they contain is the 
truth. The subject is very different 
from the domestic one. 


7. Read No. 5 over again and de- 
cide that if you are going to get into 
the export business at all, you will 
get into it right in a fundamentally 
sound way, and with characteristic 
American thoroughness. 


Major Mark S. Watson, assistant 
chief of the press section of the general 
staff at American army headquarters 
in France, and later office-in-charge of 
“Stars and Stripes,” has been made 
special assistant to Thomas DeWitt 
Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives. Major Watson 
kas recently been investigating rail- 
roading in England. 


** * 


Lyman N. Hine, vice-president of the 
American Cotton Oil Company, has 
been elected a director of the Liberty 
Securities Corporation. 


* * * 


Cities Service Company has author- 
ized an additional privilege of conver- 
sion of 10 per cent. of the principal 
amount of Series B 7 per cent. deben- 
ture bonds, held on July 1, on and af- 
ter August 1. This is the seventh such 
privilege granted. 


* * * 
Halle & Stieglitz have prepared a 
letter on the Transcontinental Oil Co. 


and the Caddo Central Oil and Refining 
Corporation. 
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Stick-to-itiveness Wins Part- 
nership in Large Bond House 
for William A. Phillips 
In 1905, a young man graduated from 
Harvard with his mind made up as to 
what he wanted to do. He was only 
twenty-three then, but he had given 
serious thought to his future. He de- 
cided to seex an opening in one of 
the four or five best investment bond 
houses in Boston, and, then, when he 
had obtained that opening, to “dig in” 
and make a place for himself. Im- 
pressed perhaps by his purposeful 
manner, one of the leading investment 
houses gave him a start as messenger. 
He stuck to the job, climbing a little 
higher and a little higher, and turning 
aside all attractive offers of a few 
hundred dollars a year to deviate from 

his course. 

While other young men who started 
along with him harkened to the call 
of “a little more money” from here and 
there, and became rolling-stones cours- 
ing downward to that state wherein 
their friends would greet them invari- 
ably with the .query, “Where are you 
working now?” he doggedly kept his 
eyes along his prescribed path. By 
the end of fourteen years’ conscien- 
tious service, he was regarded as one 
who could be relied upon; he was 
known thoroughly and thoroughly re- 
spected, and, his trained judgment hav- 
ing become a valuable asset to the 
firm, he was admitted to full part- 
nership. 

The moral of this story of success 
in the investment bond business, and 
it applies with peculiar force to this 
field of endeavor where standards of 
reliability, trustworthiness and good 
judgnrent are all important, is simply 
this: “Start with a good house and 
stay with it.” 

The man who started out so deter- 
minedly in 1905, and reached his goal 
on July 1 of this year, is William 
Abbott Phillips, now one of the eight 
partners of William A. Read & Co. 
The investment house of William A. 
Read & Co. is the only successor of 
that pioneer firm of investment bond 
dealers, Vermilye & Co., which began 
business in 1836. 

Mr. Phillips was born in Danielson, 
Conn., in 1882, and graduated from the 
Worcester Academy in 1901. In 1905 
he completed an academic course at 
Harvard, and immediately after his 
graduation started to look for a posi- 
tion. 

He began as a messenger in the 
Boston office of William A. Read & 
Co., and gradually worked up through 
all the details of the clerical depart- 
ment, until at the end of his first year 
he was sent out to sell bonds in Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. For the 
next two years he acted as a traveling 
bond salesman in various New Eng- 
land states. Following this prelimi- 
nary experience, Mr. Phillips came to 
the New York office of William A. 
Read & Co. in 1908, and sold bonds 
to banks and institutions in New York 
City and throughout New York state 
for about six years. In 1914 he became 
manager of salesmen for the New York 
office, and on July 1, 1919, was admitted 
to partnership. 
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SIDNEY W. NOYES 


Elected Vice-President of 
Liberty National 


Sidney W. Noyes, who was recently 
elected a vice-president of the Liberty 
National Bank, of New York, was pre- 
viously engaged in the bond business, 
with offices in Portland, Maine. Mr. 
Noyes is typical of the sort of aggres- 
sive, forward-looking, rising young 
men that it has been the policy of the 
Liberty National Bank to bring into 
its official circle. 

Mr. Noyes came to the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank in August; 1917, and be- 
came an assistant cashier on the 24th 
of September of the same year, in ac- 
tive charge of the bond departmcnt. 
He is now a vice-president of the Lib- 
erty Securities Corporation, as well 
as of the bank. He is a graduate of 
Bowdoin College of the class of 1902, 
and a Psi Upsilon man. A popular club 
man, Mr. Noyes is a member of the 
Union League, Lawyers’, Psi Upsilon, 
and the Ardsley Country Club. 

Robert S. Lovett, president of the 
Union Pacific system, in a booklet just 
issued, points out the weakness of the 
various plans brought forward for the 
solution of the railroad problem and 
offers a remedy which contains the 
following features: (a) That Con- 
gress establish a rule of rate making. 
(b) Compulsory federal incorporation. 
(c) Exclusive federal regulation of rail- 
road securities. (d) Exclusive federal 
regulation of freight and passenger 
rates. (e) Creation of a government 
department of transportation. 

* * * 

Arthur F. Broderick, assistant cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce, has 
become a partner in J. S. Bache & Co. 
The Stock Exchange membership of 
Jules S. Bache will be transferred to 
Mr. Broderick. 

* * * 

Emanuel C. Gersten and William F. 
Hofmayer have been elected assistant 
cashiers of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. Both appoint- 
ments are promotions. 








A ‘‘wallet’’ of Guaranty Travelers Checks. The purchaser 
signs each check in the upper corner. When cashing acheck 
he signs again in the lower corner, in the presence of the 
person cashing it, who compares the two signatures, assuring 
identification and preventing use by an unauthorized holder. 


“Safer than Cash’’ 


( UARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are accepted, the same 

as cash, by hotels, railroad ticket offices, and business houses, 
yet are a safeguard against loss. ‘Take them for short or long trips 
—for your motor tour—for your vacation. Inexpensive—only 
5oc. per $100—at your bank. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York Brussels 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $8 00,000,000 


London Liverpool Paris 

















IMPORTANT TO IMPORTERS! 


WE SELL EXCHANGE on and make CABLE TRANSFERS to 
ALL PARTS of 


GERMANY, GERMAN-AUSTRIA, CZECHO-SLOVAKIA, 
JUGO-SLAVIA, POLAND, ROUMANIA and FINLAND. 


If desired, the MARKS and KRONEN Exchange may remain with us 
on deposit, bearing interest from the day of purchase to the time of 
remittance abroad, as required by the purchaser. 


INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Zimmermann & Forshay 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
170 Broadway NEW YORK 170 Broadway 






































Transcontinental Oil 
Caddo Central Oil 


We have prepared descriptive analyses 
of the above stocks and shall be glad to 
supply copies on request. 


HALLE & STIEGLITZ 











Members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange 


30 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
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$750,000 
Bush Terminal Buildings 
Company 


Cumulative and Guaranteed 7% 
Preferred Stock 


Par Value $100 


Dividends payable quarterly January, April, July and October 
1st. Redeemable as a whole at $120 per share, and 
accrued dividend. 


GUARANTEE 


Dividends on this Stock and principal, in case of liquidation 
of the Corporation, to the extent of 120% of its par value, 
are unconditionally guaranteed by endorsement on each 
certificate by the BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY, which 
owns the entire outstanding Common Stock of the 
Bush Terminal Buildings Company. 








We recommend this stock as an opportunity to secure on most 
advantageous terms the Preferred Stock of one of the most 
necessary and substantial industrial, transportation and 
terminal enterprises in this country: . 


The Bush Terminal Company has been in successful operation 
since 1902 and is the largest and most successful Corporation 
of its class in the United States. 


The business of the Bush Terminal-Company is widely diversi- 
fied, is not dependent upon any one industry and the Com- 
pany’s earnings are largely derived from fixed income. 


The properties of the Bush Terminal Company are not only 
necessary, but one might fairly state indispensable in handling 
the congestion of business in New York Harbor. 


The properties of the Bush Terminal Company are most ad- 
vantageously located as to labor market, shipping facilities, 
etc., on the most important Harbor in the world and could 
not be duplicated except at prohibitive cost. 


The properties of the Bush Terminal Company are modern in 
every detail; in excellent physical condition and were con- 
structed during a period of low costs. 

The Bush Terminal Company is in a strong financial condi- 
tion, free of floating debt, with a substantial surplus. 


The Bush Terminal Company (guarantors) has for many 
years showed surplus earnings of from three to five times 
dividend requirements on the $2,500,000 Bush Terminal Build- 
ings Co. Cumulative and Guaranteed 7% Preferred Stock. 


Current earnings of the Bush Terminal Buildings Company 
are substantially in excess of previous years, and future earn- 
ings as outlined in President Irving T. Bush’s letter to us are 
certain to substantially increase. 


Dividends on the Bush Terminal Buildings Company Cumu- 
lative and Guaranteed 7% Preferred Stock are prior to divi- 
dends on $8,000,000 Bush Terminal Company Stocks which 
have paid regular dividends for many years. 


Price $100 per Share and accrued dividends 
to yield 7% 


Full descriptive circular upon request. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 
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Marketability Not Always an Essential— 
Some Attractive Inactive Stocks 
By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


ARKETABILITY is a_ quality 

which has been duly stressed 
since the days of the earliest financial 
critics. It is customary to rate in- 
vestment securities according to mar- 
gin of safety, security, and marketabil- 
ity. But marketability is something 
which a great many people do not need 
half as much as they think they do. 
The man who has no reserve fund 
aside from his investments must be 
careful, of course, to put a large pro- 
portion of his funds into securities 
which may be quickly liquidated in al- 
most any kind of a market; he must 


choose five or six different issues and 
spread his capital evenly over the list. 
Then, if he is right, only two or three 
times out of the five or six, he is quite 
likely to score a profit for the reason 
that inactive issues when once they 
become active are likely to score rather 
sensational advances. 

In the table incorporated herewith 
there are listed six different inactive 
stocks all of which have a low rating 
as to marketability at the present time. 
They have certain features of suffi- 
cient attractiveness, however, to war- 
rant their purchase by those who can 








INACTIVE STOCKS OF SPECULATIVE MERIT. 


Approximate Per Cent. 
Price. Dividend. Yield. 
RGAE, POCWURON 6 ios. ccccsncctanseadaudees 90 $5 5.6 
COreainteed PROGHRGHE cic d cc cc ccccicass 45 - ia 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool............... 80 6 25 
TRRAT ROU OGRWOLE a ics sci 00s eeineebs 65 a 
Transue & Williams Steel Forg....... 60 > 8.3 
Vulcan Detinning, preferred........... 70 t7 10.0 





*No regular rate. Paid $4, Jan. 28, 


1918. 


tAnd 1% quarterly on account of back dividends, now amounting to about 


38%. 


have salable stocks and bonds. But 
there are a great many people who 
have funds which might prudently be 
invested in stocks of the inactive class, 
especially where these inactive secur- 
ities, with a low rating as to market- 
ability have distinctly attractive pos- 
sibilities of becoming active and ad- 
vancing to higher levels when their 
merits win recognition. 

The relative marketability of indi- 
vidual stocks and bonds changes from 
year to year, and in the more specula- 
tive issues from week to week and day 
to day. Consolidated Gas of New York, 
which used to be one of the market 
leaders in years gone by, has dropped 


back to comparative insignificance in’ 


the dealings of the past few years, 
while, representing the other extreme, 
Crucible Steel, which did not appear on 
the tape for years preceding the out- 
break of the war, has grown to be one 
of the active speculative mediums. In 
the years when the only market for 
Crucible Steel was in Pittsburgh, the 
highest price it ever touched was 25%. 
Since it became an active leader it has 
crossed 140, and daily dealings have 
been running to tens of thousands of 
shares. 

The experience of those who bought 
Crucible before it blossomed into stock 
market activity—and this experience 
has been parallelel by a large number 
of present-day favorites which have 
come up from obscurity—leads to the 
conclusion that.it pays to investigate 
inactive, quiescent issues, with the 
idea of gauging their future. possibil- 
ities, and taking advantage of such 
opportunities as are found. 

In attempting to do this, however, 
one must fall back on the protection 
which diversification always affords in 
the game of investing for income or 
speculative profit, or both. Instead of 
attempting to pick out one promising 
stock among a large number of inac- 
tive issues, a procedure which would 
presuppose unusually good judgment 
on the part of the purchaser, it is ad- 
visable for the average investor to 


afford to tie up a certain sum of money 
for a rather indefinite time. But they 
should be purchased as a group, the in- 
vestor for speculative profit taking an 
equal number of shares of each. One 
share of each of the stocks in the list 
may now be bought for a total of 
about $410, upon which total dividends 
would amount to $23—or ten shares for 
$4,100, yielding $230—a return of about 
5.6 per cent. upon the money invested. 
Such a return would mean that while 
the investor was waiting for apprecia- 
tion in the price of securities held, the 
money involved would at least be pay- 
ing its keep. 

Bush Terminal common has an as- 
set value of about $164 a share, built 
up out of large earnings due to the ex- 
pansion of shipping in recent years 
and the conservative dividend policy 
of the management. Although as much 
as $14.74 was earned on this stock in 
1917, no more than $5 yearly has ever 
been paid in cash. An extra dividend 
of 5 per cent. in stock has been paid 
during the past three years, however, 
so that the return is really larger than 
shown in the table. The speculative 
attractiveness of the stock at this time 
is enhanced by the likelihood of con- 
solidation of some of the Brooklyn 
docking and terminal railroad proper- 
ties. Bush Terminal is really an in- 
vestment at the current level, and quite 
the most dependable stock in the list. 

Certainteed Products common has 
merely a speculative value based on 
the belief that the company will pros- 
per during the era of reconstruction, 
as it is engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of prepared roofings and building 
papers, tarred felts, insulating papers, 
wall boards, deadening felts, paints, 
varnishes, stains, enamels, and kindred 
products. In 1917 earnings possibil- 
ities were demonstrated by a showing 
of fully $12.44 on the common stock, of 
which there is only 65,000 shares of no 
par value outstanding. In 1918, owing 
to decreased operations and increased 
costs, earnings dropped to only a little 

(Continued on page 1256) 
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AILWAY STEEL-SPRING paid off 

its entire bonded indebtedness, 
amounting to some _ $6,000,000, out 
of war profits, and at the close of 1918 
the company had $5,049,963 net working 
capital, as compared with $3,728,478 on 
December 31, 1914. At the end of 1918, 
President Fitzpatrick said: “The com- 
pany has orders on its books covering 
deliveries several months ahead, a 
large percentage of which is for ex- 
port to foreign countries. It is ex- 
pected that business throughout 1919 
will be in good volume at a fair level 
of prices, and will readily absorb such 
raw materials as have been acquired 
at prevailing prices to meet necessary 
demands of the busintss.” It was ex- 
pected when the war ended that inven- 
tories would generally have to be writ- 
ten off to a considerable extent, and 
the Railway Steel-Spring Company, 
with $5,275,000 in its inventories as 
compared with the usual $1,500,000 or 
$2,000,000 before the war, was one of 
the concerns that stood to lose con- 
siderable from any reduction in the 
value of its raw materials. But no 
write-off has been necessary, so that 
taking things as they stood at the close 
of 1918, there are net assets back of 
Railway Steel-Spring common equal to 
fully $190 a share. This intrinsic value 
has as yet found little reflection in 
quoted values for the stock, and when 
it is taken into consideration that the 
8 per cent. dividend begun last Novem- 
ber will likely be assured by a con- 
tinuation of good earnings this year, 
Railway Steel-Spring appears to be 
selling too low in comparison with 
some of the other equipment issues. 
Around present prices the stock yields 
nearly 8% per cent., as compared with 
5% per cent. in the case of American 


Locomotive, and 6% per cent. for 
American Car & Foundry. 
* * 
ETHLEHEM STEEL “B.” selling 
around par, is at a price level 


equivalent to about 300 for the old 
stock, as it will be remembered that 
two shares of new stock were given to 
every holder of the old stock, and an 
additional share was offered to each 
holder at par. Meantime, Crucible 
Steel has gone up to a level some 40 
points above its best price during the 
war market days. Bethlehem’s high 
for the old stock was 700, reached in 
1916. Now that the Bethlehem Steel 
directorate has dropped the extra divi- 
dend on the “A” and “B” common 
stocks, placing them on a straight 5 per 
cent. basis, the same as Steel common, 
it will be interesting to watch the fu- 
ture course of the market for Beth- 
lehem “B,” upon which speculation 
usually converges. When extra pay- 
ments were dropped on Steel common, 
the stock was selling around 98 to 99, 
and the trend has been steadily up- 
ward ever since, so that the man who 
sold out because of the dividend reduc- 
tion has lost much more in market 
appreciation than the extra payments 
weuld have amounted to. The official 
view of the outlook for Bethlehem 
Steel is best expressed in the words of 


President Grace. “After conditions 
have been adjusted to a peace-time 
basis,” he said early this year, “we 


should then see again a period of un- 
usual prosperity supported by an era 
of construction.” Bethlehem Steel was 
a big factor. in the production of mu- 
nitions of war,.and it would be sur- 


prising if Chairman Schwab failed to 
bring his company to the fore again 
in the works of reconstruction. 


In the 





WALL STREET POINTERS 





Hall 


matter of asset values, which are be- 
irg closely studied these days, Beth- 
lehem “B” ranks close to Steel com- 
mon, having net assets equal to $204 a 
share, as compared with $235 for Steel 


common. 
* * * 


S. FOOD PRODUCTS, which is 
e the “dry” Distillers Securities, 
despite its change in name, has 


a larger alcohol productive capacity f 
than has the U. S. Industrial Alcohol } 


Co. Alcohol has very important uses 
in peace, as well as in war; in fact, 
there is likely to be a large enough 
peace demand for industrial alcohol 
both from home and foreign sources, 
tc keep the plants devoted to the pro- 
duction of this commodity quite busy. 
But the chief speculative attractive- 
ness of Food Products just now is not 
concerned with its output of alcohol. 
It hinges rather on the bright outlook 
for the company’s food manufacturing 
and selling subsidiaries. Early this 
year it was announced that a new for- 
eign trade subsidiary known as the 
Trans-Oceanic Commercial Corpora- 
tion had been formed, all of the mil- 
lion-dollar capital stock of which is 
owned by the parent corporation. H. 
H. Shufeldt & Co., of Peoria, IIl., an- 
other Food Products subsidiary, is now 
producing such articles as jams, jellies, 
Maraschino cherries, etc. The yeast 
making branch of the business, organ- 
ized under the name of the Liberty 
Yeast Corporation, with a plant at 
Baltimore, is going into the manufac- 
turing and selling of yeast on a largee 
scale and expects to get its full share 
of the business which now amounts to 
200,000,000 pounds annually in this 
country. Those who have had faith in 
the old Distillers company’s venture in 
the food products field based their in- 
itial convictions on the strong finan- 
cial position of the company, more 
than anything else. They argued that 
a company which was able to pay off 
$9,000,000 of bonds out of war profits, 
and still show net working capital 
equal to more than 50 per cent. on its 
capital stock was at least in a good 
position to enter a new field, and so 
far the market action of the stock has 
borne them out. 


* * 
ESTERN MARYLAND is a 
Rockefeller property, and _ the 


road is being developed slowly but 
surely, with Rockefeller thoroughness. 
Having in mind the rapid growth in re- 
cent years of the American Linseed 
Company—an industrial protege of 
Rockefeller capital—buying has recent- 
ly been going on with great confidence 
in Western Maryland common. Up to 
the end of 1917 the road achieved oper- 
ating results which could not escape 
attention. Whereas, deficits had been 
reported in 1913, 1914 and 1915, in 1916 
48 per cent. of gross was carried to 
surplus, and in 1917, 11.4 per cent. of 
gross was saved. This result was 
achieved through expansion in gross 
revenues, and, what was of more im- 
portance, a big reduction in fixed 
charges brought about by the reorgani+ 
zation which took place in February, 
1917. The reorganization reduced 
bonded debt of the company by ap- 
proximately $16,000,000, and lowered 
interest charges by almost $900,000 an- 
nually. Total operating revenues of 
the Western Maryland have more than 
doubled since 1913, having amounted to 
fully $15,402,351 in 1918, as compared 
with $7,632,679 five years before. 
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Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 
22, 1915, an engineer speaking 


‘at Arlington, Virginia, was 


heard at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. This was the first 
trans-Atlantic and trans-conti- 
nental message ever sent by 
wireless telephone. It was an 


achievement of the Bell System. 


During the Fifth Liberty Loan 
nearly a million people, in 
throngs of ten thousand, heard 
speeches and music by wire 
The loud-speak- 


ing equipment was a main 


and wireless. 


feature of “Victory Way”, New 
York. Wireless messages came 





One System 


LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


Head Office:5, Threadneedle St., London, E. C. 2 


from aviators flying overhead 
and long distance speeches 
from Government officials in 
Washington. Messages were 
often magnified several billion 
times. This demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the history 
of the world. 
achievement of the Bell System. 


It also was an 


Historic also were the war 
time uses of wireless telephony, 
giving communication between 
airplanes and from mother ships 
to submarine chasers. 


All these accomplishments 
and uses were made possible by 
the work of the research labora- 
tories of the Bell System. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











Subscribed Capital - - - 
Uncalled Capital - - - - 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund --- 






$5=£1 
- $172,144,000 
136,281,000 
71,726,000 

















Deposits Pg 


Investments 
Bills of Exchange - - - - 





Cash in hand and ‘at Bank of England 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 


Advances on Current and other Accounts 
Advances on War Loans -. 


$1,674,492,000 
318,781,000 
329,045,000 
308,003,000 
196,246,000 
495,068,000 
71,091,000 

























Overseas Branch: 65 & 66, Old Broad Street, E. 


Foreign Banking Business of 
Every Description Transacted. 


_.SIR-EDWARD H. HOLDEN, BART., Chairman. 
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Intelligent 
Eating 


CHEESE sandwich, a cold piece of pie, 
and a cup of coffee, all swallowed 
whole, represent the diet and the 

method of eating of thousands of American 
business men during the lunch-hour. 

This “swallowing things whole’ is con- 
trary to the method of-mastication of food 
which nature requires. It eliminates the use 
of the teeth and the proper flow of the sali- 
vary juices, so that the food goes on the way 
to the digestive organs improperly prepared. 

The routine use of my Original Pepsin 
Chewing Gum ten minutes after each meal 
will go a long way toward correcting the 
faulty mastication at a meal, and do much 
toward the proper digestion of food. 

Without properly digesting the food, a 
man is certain to suffer from at least some 
slight form of indigestion, and just in pro- 
portion to the extent to which this may be 
carried is his physical and nervous strength 


diminished. 


‘AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
Cleveland Chicago Kansas City 
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Opportunities for 
Investors 
(Continued from page 1254) 


more than $1 a share. The small issue 
of common should make it very sensi- 
tive to any increase in earnings above 
the 7 per cent. dividends on the total of 
$5,150,000 first and second preferred 
stocks. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
manufactures air compressors, pneu- 
matic tools, rock drills, electric tools 
and appliances. The company has al- 
ways been well managed, especially 
as to its finances. At the close of 1918, 
there was outstanding only $6,448,800 
capital stock, and $3,250,000 bonds. At 
that time the company had a surplus of 
nearly $5,000,000, and net working cap- 
ital of $6,744,116, so that when plants 
and inventories were included in the 
reckoning there were net assets equal 
to fully $168 a share on the stock. Last 
year, after having been for seven years 
on a 4 per cent. dividend basis, the dis- 
tribution was increased to 6 per cent., 
which rate is fully warranted by the 
showing of an average of nearly 9% 
per cent. per annum earned on the 
stock over the past ten years. The 
stock is manifestly undervalued at cur- 
rent prices. 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL 


Marlin-Rockwell was a war stock 
during the war period and sold as high 
as 122 in 1917, and out of war profits 
net tangible assets equal to $97 per 
share were accumulated back of the 
68,000 shares of no par value out- 
standing. There is no bonded debt, ex- 
cept a real estate mortgage of $77,471. 
Early in 1917 the company began to 
turn its attention to the manufacture 
of roller and ball bearings against the 
day when peace business would be the 
successor to war orders. Now the com- 
pany has three plants engaged in the 
manufacture of ball and roller bear- 
ings, and automobile and airplane radi- 
ators, and extensions are rapidly be- 
ing made in other lines of automobile 
accessories. Given proper manage- 
ment, therefore, the company may be 
expected to prosper along with the 
automobile companies. 

Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corporation common has a rather 
small asset value, but its earnings posi- 
tion is strong now that the automobile 
industry is thriving. The company’s 
normal business consists largely in 
producing alloy steel forgings fer 
Ford cars, and earnings are reported 
to be running at the rate of about $8 a 
share, with prospects of increasing to 
from $12 to $15 yearly before many 
months, so that the pregent dividend 
of $5 a share may be regarded as 
safe for some time to come. There are 
100,000 shares of no par value outstand- 
ing, and the company is free from 
funded debt. Any increase in earnings 
therefore might justifiably result in 
larger dividend payments. 

Vulcan Detinning preferred has the 
speculative attraction of an accumu- 
lation of about 38 per cent. in back 


- dividends with earnings sufficiently 


large to permit of the reduction of this 
liability. On Feb. 27 of this year quar- 
terly dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent. were resumed on the. preferred 
stock, with a payment of 1 per cent. 
on account of back dividends, and the 
regular quarterly payment of 1% per 
cent. on July 10 was also accompanied 
by a distribution of 1 per cent. on ac- 
count of the accumulation. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that so long. as 
earnings permit payments on account 
of back dividends will be made from 
time to time. The company’s business 





consists in the separation and recovery 
of the component metals of waste tin 
plate by electrolytic treatment, the 
result being pig tin and steel plate. 
Increasing activity on the part of the 


‘ canning concerns will mean greater 


profits for this concern. In the past 
two years earnings have averaged 
nearly $11 a share on the $1,500,000 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock 
outstanding. In 1912, following a pe- 
riod of prosperity beginning in 1909, 
the company paid a total of 22% per 
cent. on its preferred issue. There is 
no funded debt. A patent suit which 
the company filed in 1913 was success- 
fully terminated in December, 1918, 
after long litigation, and its patent 
rights, which are the chief assets in 
the balance sheet, may now be regard- 
ed as well protected. . 


Business Forecast 
(Continued from page 1249) 


classes of merchandise are exorbitant, 
out of all line with what raw materials 
ought to cost. It is time the Govern- 
ment extended a little more consider- 
ation to the rank and file of the peo- 
ple and cease to hold the umbrella 
over avaricious producers, manufac- 
turers and distributors. Some of the 
enormous quantities of goods lying on 
the hands of various governmental de- 
partments should be made available 
for domestic use forthwith. Prudent 
action along this line might cause a 
salutary break in the vicious circle of 
rising prices and rising wages. Be- 
fore long keen-eyed politicians are 
likely to see an opportunity to win 
public approval by waging a vigorous 
campaign on this subject, and it is 
hardly probable that the Administra- 
tion will refuse to bow to nation-wide 
clamor that action be taken. 


CASH OR PAPER PROFITS? 


The suspicion is spreading that bus- 
iness men interested in various com- 
modities were allowed too large a say 


.in devising schemes for disposing of 


surplus war supplies. This develop- 
men contains ugly possibilities. 

The foregoing is not intended to 
produce the impression that the bus- 
iness boom now under way is likely to 
be punctured. The indications still 
are that business activity will become 
more pronounced. However, the con- 
siderations here intimated should not 
be altogether lost sight of. 

As for the securities market, not a 
few leading judges are now taking the 
stand that it is better to have at least 
a part of one’s profits in cash than to 
have them all on paper. 





I believe in organized labor when 
it practices the principle that obedience 
to law is liberty. I believe in collective 
bargaining. But I also believe in the 
scrupulous observance of contractual 
obligations. And I would urge labor, 
organized and unorganized, to realize 
that the two arch enemies of demo- 
cratic society are autocracy and an- 
archy. Now that we have slain the 
beast of autocracy, we face a no less 
pressing duty and responsibility to 
render impotent the beast of anarchy. 
Labor must help win this new battle, 
as it aided so valiantly and patriotically 
in the other. Labor has as great a 
stake as any other element of our 
people in the preservation of an order- 


‘ly, organized society in which there 


shall be respect for the school, for the 
church, and for a government by law 
rather than by men, as well as protec- 
tion for life and property.—Francis H. 
Sisson. 
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Press and Readers’ Comments 





RECOMMENDS MAGAZINE TO. 
FRIENDS 


Having been a subscriber to your 
magazine for the last three months, I 
cannot refrain from saying that it is 
one of the best periodicals I have ever 
read; in fact, I find the magazine so 
interesting that I tell its merits to my 
friends so that they also may become 
enthusiastic subscribers. 


JAMES MARDULY. 


Chicago, Iil. 
: * * 
SABIN ARTICLE OF . UNUSUAL 
VALUE 


I want to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you upon the splendid ar- 
ticle which you have written on Mr. 
Sabin, of the Guaranty Trust. 

Without doubt, this has a very un- 
usual value to the business men of this 
country. I wish it were possible for 
it to receive even greater circulation 
than it has received. 

ELBERT BEEMAN. 
Chicago, III. 
* * 


ENDORSES “GIVING” EDITORIAL 

I am cordially in sympathy with your 
editorial advocating well-considered 
giving during the lifetime of the donor. 
The giving at death may spring from 
motives equally disinterested and no- 
ble, but it is always open to the charge 
that the giver could not well have 
taken his possessions with him. 

It is equally true that as a rule there 
should be no secrecy about the giving. 
Well-balanced generosity sets a good 
example. Criticism of gifts is most 
wholesome. Applications for help 
which the public knowledge of charity 
brings may be annoying at times, but 
they are the lesser evil. 


: A. HECKSCHER. 
New York. 


OF INSPIRATIONAL VALUE 


I have been taking “Forbes” for the 
past year, and I think your articles on 
“Keys to Success” and “Thoughts on 
Life and Living” are the finest and 
most inspiring articles bearing along 
these lines that I have ever read. They 
will help anyone who reads them. They 
certainly furnish “food for thought.” 

Anyone who reads your magazine 
and doesn’t get the spirit of optimism 
instilled through their system—well 
they must be lacking in something that 
goes to make up a man with the right 


calibre. 
JOHN W. PHILIPS. 
Winchester, Va. 








COPPER COSTS 


The consensus of opinion among 
investors is that Copper costs are 
increasing. 

Quite to the contrary, costs this 
year are showing a steady de- 
cline; in fact, one large Arizona 
producer has actually reduced 
costs 50% from the peak of the 
1918 level. 

We have prepared a complete 
treatise on this subject and the 
Copper situation in general, 
which is now ready for distribu- 
tion. 


In requesting copies 
Ask for No. 10-F. 


Sent without obligation. 


MS-WolLFE & Ca. 


ESTABLISHED 1906, 


41 BROAD ST... NEW YORK. 
Phone-Broad 25 


























JOHN N. 


WILLYS 


President of the Willys-Overland Company, 
manufacturers of the Overland Automobile, 


DENIES THAT HE OR 
ANY OF THE COMPANIES 
WHICH: HE CONTROLS 


are or ever have been interested in the stock of 
the Overland Tire Company or its business 
and affairs, and that any of the products of 


said Overland Tire Company are being 
handled by or through the Willys-Overland 
Company, or any of the interests controlled 


by him. 























The Chain Store Organization 


Reasons for its Success 


The success of the well-managed chain store organization may be 
traced to the following factors: 
1—It operates hundreds of stores upon a definite plan 
of organization. 
2—It buys for cash and is thus able to purchase a 
multitude of standard commodities at prices much 
lower than those quoted to the small retailer. 
3—It sells for cash and thus eliminates bad debts 
which are the cause of many failures among small 
retailers. - 
These factors accrue to the advantage of the holders of chain store 
securities. 
We have prepared a circular describing a chain store pre- 


ferred stock yielding 7.10%, which we will be glad to send 
to investors upon request for Circular “F M.” 


Merrill, Lynch & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Detroit Grand Rapids Los Angeles 














FORBES 


BUREAU OF FINANCIAL LITERATURE 


The circulars, booklets, etc., listed below will be sent free to 
readers of FORBES MAGAZINE. Simply check the list and 
return it to us. 


American International Corporation 
A circular describing this stock and its future as an investment. 
Republic Rubber Corporation 
Describing in full 1st Preferred, 2nd Preferred and Common stock of 
this corporation. 


Industrial Preferred Stocks 
Investors preferring Industrials have here a specially prepared group 
of 45 well known stocks to select from. 


Warren Brothers Company _ 
Giving complete analysis and investment outlook of this road building 
company. 

U. S. Steel Common 
Circular giving book value of U. S. Steel Common. 

Motor Stocks 
Booklet giving history, holdings, earnings and symmary of 50 different 
motor stocks. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock 


Circular describing this stock. 


Central Leather 


Describing conditions in the leather market and investment possibilities. 
Public Utility Bonds 

A selected list of strongly secured bonds of this character. 
Texas Producing and Refining Company © 

An analysis of this stock with outlook for investment. 


United Retail Stores Corporation ia eine 
Circular describing this new giant retail organization, outlining its 
plans and possibilities. 


Caddo Central Oil and Refining Company 


Description of this stock showing speculative or investment value. 


Transcontinental Oil Company 


Circular describing this stock and its merits as an investment. 
The Public Utility Situation Se Bath 
Timely circular containing a survey of the public utility situation. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


An analysis of this company’s operations for the last five years. 


Congoleum Company, Inc. — 
Complete analysis of the 7% cumulative preferred stock. 


J. C. Penney Company 


7% cumulative preferred stock analyzed. 


Bush Terminal Buildings Company 


Analysis of cumulative and guaranteed 7% preferred stock. 


Forbes Bureau of Financial Literature 
B. C FORBES Publishing Company. Inc. 299 Broadway, New York, 
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in the US. inspected 
packing house 


American meat-dressine- 
yesterday and today 








Look at the left-hand picture above. 
is typical of the old-time meat- at 
methods. 


In the old days meat-dressing was pure- 
ly a local business. There were one or 
more abattoirs in every city and town,and 
in the villages and on the farms most 
tamilies did their own meat-dressing. 


There was no scientific knowledge of 
sanitation and refrigeration, no ambitious 
study of meat-dressing methods and no 
adequate and intelligent system of animal 
and meat inspection. 


* * * 


The development of centralized packing 
organizations like that of Swift & Com- 
pany brought big improvements in meat- 
dressing methods. 

Thousands of travelers who yearly visit 
the packing plants in Chicago are im- 
pressed with the high state of cleanliness. 


But equally important is the rigid care 
exercised in the inspection val animals. 


Only animals such as are sound and 
healthy reach your table as meat from 
the “‘U. S. Inspected”’ packing plants. 


* * * 


All packers doing an interstate business 
work under the supervision of the govern- 
ment. 

Note the picture above tothe right. This 
shows federal experts inspecting dressed 
pork. Every piece of meat that comes 
from Swift & Company’s packing plants 
bears the O. K. of the U.S. government. 


If America’s meat industry were still a 
local unorganized business, inspection of 
meat would be out of the question. 


Today, because of the development of 
the nation’s pa cking industry to its present 
form and because of the rigid U.S. gov- 
ernment inspection, American meat is the 
cleanest and healthiest in the world. 


The profit that Swift & Company earns 
—a fraction.of a cent per pound—is too 
small to have any noticeable effect on 
either live stock or meat prices. 


Swift & Com pany, U.S.A. 


Founded 1 oe 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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New Issue 


Capital Stock 


American Ship and Commerce Corporation 


CAPITALIZATION 
Capital Stock (No Par Value) Authorized........................ 1,500,000 shares 
To be presently issued, not less tham............ccsscceccccccees 300,000 shares 


Reserved for exchange for 60,980 shares (all the outstanding stock) 
of The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Com- 
pany (or Voting Trust Certificates therefor), or other corporate 
WEIN: Ha Saxe dass<os da senavens beeen sb see eedu srs ShtdnR anes 304,900 shares 


Balance issuable for treasury purposes. 


The Corporation has no Bonds, Notes or Preferred Stock. 


American Ship and Commerce Corporation has been incorporated under the laws of Delaware and pro- 
poses to acquire without change of present operating management: 


(a) At least a majority of The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine 
Building Company, outstanding stock or Voting Trust Certificates therefor: 


(b) 70,000 shares of the no par capital stock “B” (voting stock, out of the 
105,000 “B” shares) of the new Kerr Navigation Corporation, 40,000 shares capital 
stock “A” (non-voting) will also be outstanding; and directly or through sub- 

' sidiary or associated companies to engage in import and export business and allied 
industries. 


The William Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company: 

The Cramp business was established in Philadelphia over eighty years ago. The Company has 
one of the most modern, completely equipped plants in the world for the building of ships, marine and 
hydraulic turbine engines. 


Total net assets as of December 31, 1918, were equal to $253 per share. 


Net earnings of the past four years and eight months to December 31, 1918, after all taxes, depre- 
ciation, fixed and all other charges, have been at the average annual rate of 23% on the common stock, 
and for the eight months ended December 31, 1918, were at the annual rate of 26.70%, and for 1919 are 
at the rate of better.than 30%. 


Kerr Navigation Corporation: 


The new Kerr Navigation Company will acquire 50,000 tons of ocean steamers, which according 
to report made for the Company by David Elder & Company, Chartered Accountants, earned Gross 
Freights, $14,839,603; Net, $5,465,984, after reserve for Federal Taxes ; of these earnings the Company 
charged $4,400,512 in reduction of cost of steamers. Net earnings for the year 1919 are estimated by 
the officers of the Company at approximately $3,000,000, before taxes, without regard to earning 
power of new capital. 


Holding Company: 
The American Ship and Commerce Corporation in addition to the above holdings will have a sub- 
stantial cash balance in its treasury available for its corporate purposes. 
Application will be made to list this stock on the New York Stock Exchange 


The foregoing information is not guaranteed but is taken from sources which we believe to be reliable 


If, when, and as issued 


Price $40 Per Share 


(HANDLER & GOMPANY. 


INCORPORATED 


The offering having been sold, this advertisement appears only as a matter of record 
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OUR GUARANTEE 


IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
THAT THE CONTENTS OF 

THIS CAN IS OF THE HIGHEST 
~ POSSIBLE QUALITY, YOUR 
DEALER WILL REFUND THE 
PURCHASE PRICE. 
















Among the canned meats 
added tothe Certified line 
and sold under our 
‘‘money-back”’ guarantee 
—reproduced in center 
of this page—are: 


Corned Beef Hash 
Rolled Ox Tongue 
Vienna Style Sausage 
Lunch Tongue 
Luncheon Tongue 
Pure Pork Sausage 
Sliced Beef 

Sliced Bacon 
Bouillon Cubes 

Beef Extract 


Flavor that tempts, quality that pleases you 


HE mere fact that these canned meats bear the Wilson 
Certified label tells you that they are without a peer. Pure, 
clean, properly cooked, they have a flavor seldom found. Not 
only arethey most appetizing, but most economical, asthey are 
wholly without waste. Their quality conforms to the Wilson 
standard and the Wilson policy, which is to make you the judge. 


. If your dealer cannot supply you with these and other Wilson 
products—all of which are selected, handled and prepared 
with the respect your food deserves—give us his name and 
we will stock him, as our distribution is national. 








he Wilson Label Protects Your Jable_ 





ENTE 








